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AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT 



The present old dramatist has had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Theatrical Managers^ since the decease of his 
friends W. C. Macready and Charles Kean. 

At the suggestion of an eminent man of letters — 
who is of opinion that a dramatic composition intended 
for representation has little chance of being duly con- 
sidered in the form of a lengthy manuscript — a few of 
the subjoined plays have been printed. 

Should these dramas be deemed worthy of a public 
test, they may possibly tend, in some slight degree, to 
determine whether the illustration of national events would 
be sufficient — without foreign importation — to attract and 
interest spectators of the present day — for whom, to 
the best of the author's ability, they have been embodied 
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DEDICATION 



With feelings of sincere regard for a distinguished citizen, 
unpretending philanthropist and genial poet, these dramas 
are affectionately inscrihed to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor, M.P., &c., fee, who (unacquainted with the 
impaired state of the present writer^s health and strength) 
kindly invited* the author to read one of his new plays 
before a select circle at the Mansion House. 



October, 1876. 



* An invitation accompanied by other acts of kindness — further allusion 
to which might displease the generous heart that prompted them. 
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INTRIGUE; OR, THE LOST JEWELS— A Comedy. 



HONESTY— A Drama. 



Note. — Any Manager who may wish to negociate 
concerning the representation of either of the above- 
named plays, can address the anthor, at 
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21, Rochester Road, N.W. 
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(RICHARD C(EUR-DE-LION.) 



PREFACE. 



In the construction of this drama the author does not 
profess strict historical accuracy. Any attempt to embody 
each event in the chronological order of its original de- 
velopment would have been futile, inasmuch as many of 
the events are only partially embodied in history. Due 
prominence, for instance, is given to King Richard^s 
marriage with Berengaria, at Cyprus, but from that 
period the bride becomes a comparative nonentity: for 
after her return to England she is not mentioned at all, 
and it would be a mere speculation to venture a con- 
jecture as to what became of her. 

As some of the incidents related by historians con- 
cerning the reign of Richard have the appearance of 
romance, the present writer — ^with a view of constructing 
a drama adapted for representation — ^may be pardoned for 
introducing a little of the romantic element. The chief 
figure in the story has been duly studied, and the dra- 
matist ventures to hope he has given a correct estimate 
of a very remarkable character — a character fearlessly 
valiant, impulsive beyond self-control, yet at the same 
time noble-minded, generous and forgiving. The occa- 
sional brief display of his taste for versification is jus- 
tified by the account given by his biographers, who have 
drawn him with a poetic imagination. Indeed, had 
Richard the First lived in a more advanced period of 
civilization, he would no doubt have shone forth as one 
of the brightest stars that ever illumined the historical 
hemisphere of a great nation. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Richard the Fibst (Richard Coeur-de-Lion). 

Pkikcb John, Brother to King Richard. 

Philip Augustus, King of France. 

Lord Walford, Chief Minister of State. 

Henry, Count of Champagne, Nephew to King Richard. 

Master Clerk, a Volunteer in King Richard's Army. 

Friar Gray, Confessor to the King of England. 

Isaac, Emperor of Cyprus. 

Marchader, a Commander of Mercenaries. 

Blondel, King Richard's Minstrel and friend. 

Cyril, Son of Lord Walford.and Sylvina. 

Vn xr C Attendants on King Richard. 

Queen Elinor, Mother of Richard and John. 

Berengaria, Bride of King Richard. 

Sylvina, Wife of Lord Walford and former Ward 
of Friar Gray. 

Soldiers, Courtiers, Archers, &c., &c. 



KING RICHARD THE FIRST. 



ACT I. 

Scene 1. — London — A room in Walfohd's House, 

Enter Stlvina and Cteil. 

Syltina. 

That pledge of love became thy duty, Cyril : 
'Twas nobly given, — let it be thus redeemed. 
Fair words are only words, till robed by deeds ; 
But when with fruit those promises appear, 
Thy mother's hope will ripen into joy. 
Go : learn the nature of the King's command, — 
Still mindful of that brave yet banished sire. 
Whose heart hath ever counselled thee for good. 

Ctbil. 

My allegiance to the King, dear mother. 
Will ne'er obscure my duty to a parent : 
The pupil should not forget his lesson 
In the absence of his tutor. 

SYLYrNA. 

Well said, my son. 
Commend me to the Chancellor. Farewell ! 

{Exit CmiL.) 

Enter Feiab Geay. 

Fbiae Gray. 

In this boy, Cyril, who, at ten years old. 

Hath into Royal favour ploughed his way, 

We have a shoot will need most careful training. 

Sylvina. 

Canst thou, the early tutor of his mother, — 
In this corrupt and artful age — point out 
Some safe and sure ascent to honour's staff, 
For my obedient boy ? 
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Feiar Gray. 

Fail not to cultivate his mind, Sylvina ; 
Beneath the mental sod, perchance may lie 
A virgin soil charged to the youthful brow 
With veins of treasure yet to be explored ; 
And when science shall the hidden lore reveal, 
Mighty conceits will form a perfect state, — 
To shed a lustre on the outer world 
From one great mind adorned by godly gifts. 

Sylvina. 

If thus the riches of the mind abound, 
May not the heart expand in majesty ? 

Fbiab Geat. 

Impossible ! \ 

A sympathetic source of love or hate, ' 

Of sorrow, joy, of virtue, or of vice. 
Veering to any point, yet fixed at none. 
The tyrant-heart, in its despotic sway — 
Like some perfidious traitor to the dtal^^^v- ^^ M^V* 
May sell its friend, its country, or itself. 
Trust nothing half so treacherous, Sylvina. 

Sylvina. 

Alas ! 
Are we a mere compound of opposites ? 
Is human nature but a complex form. 
With currents so erratic and diverse ? 
'Tis sad to think — 'twere still more sad to know — 
That like some richly-freighted brigantine, <i 

Beset by danger on a stormy sea, 1 

The mind with goodly treasures may be stored, 
While all is false and treacherous beneath. 

Feiae Geay. t; 

Trace danger to its pristine cause, Sylvina : ' 

Frail is that barque on which we place our hopes, 

When fear's aroused by every angry blast ; i 

But sturdy ships, well man'd, will brave the storm, ' 

While rotten timbers to the bottom go. 

Let not your lordling's issue shape a course 

Would lead to future exile and disgrace : 

Ever ready at the call of duty. 

Bid him — unlike his chicken-hearted sire — 

To rush with martial ardour to the front. 

Whene'er he's st'mmoncd to defend his country. 
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Stlvina. 

How cruel is that mortal comforter 
Would steep his honeyed sentences in gall ? 
Had heaven created me a man — 

Fbiab Gray. 

That man had been a pattern for his sex, 
Even as Sylvina doth adorn her own. 

Stlvina. 

But men there are, within their own sphere great, 
Who*d play a sad and sorry part in war : — 
If called from exile and restored to favour, 
Walford, with honest hand, would serve the state. 
E'en while the valiant Richard takes the field. 

Fbiab Gbat. 

None but his Majesty the banished Walford 
Can recall. 

Stltina {approaches the Fbiab, with a smile). 

But the Church hath in the King a steadfast friend. 
And Friar Gray lives in the King's esteem ! 

Fbiab Gbat {taJces Stltina hy the hand). 

Know ye not that Richard is a riddle 
Would tax the wisest subject of the realm 
To solve? Cruel to-day, to-morrow kind, — 
Or both within an hour — 'tis hard to learn 
That moment when the better part prevails ; 
But I may yet thab happy moment t^eize, 
To plead Sylvina's cause. {He leads her out.) 



Scene 2. — A road on the way to Dover — Country Inn in the 

distance. 

Enter two Officei^s. 

FiBST Officeb. 

Yonder's the house in which our General 
Will quarter. Upon the open plain beyond 
The advance guard of our brave crusaders 
Have pitched the tents shall give us shelter 
For a night's repose. To-morrow we embark 
For glory in a distant land. 
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{Exeunt Officers immediatelif, followed hy a long file of soldiers, 

some with banners, ^c.) 

Enter a General and an Officer. 

General. 

We've in our men a noble band, my brother : 
And though in number less than we desire, 
■ Their valour will the vacancy supply. 

Ofpioee. 

The vassals of the knavish Marchader 

Would swell the number of our brave crusaders. 

Genebal. 

Such fellows ne'er shall Richard's ranks defile. 
Devils with devils may contend for honour. 
While knaves for lucre or for rapine fight ; 
But woe betide that knave who hath the devil 
For his master. Come ! With men duly quartered, 
Watchful Generals may seek their own repose. 

(JExeunt) 



Scene 3. — A room in the Palace — The moon seen through window 

at hack. 

Enter Kino Eichabd. 

Kino Bichabd. 

'Tis doubtful. {Se pauses.) 
Nothing 18 certain that is not secured ; — 
This night gives promise of a joyful morrow, 
But the morrow's dawn may this night's hope dispel. 
' Queen Elinor, by nature changeable. 
Is a reflex of the lunar planet. 

Wormwood ! Is she not m^ mother ? What of that ? 
She's but a woman, and women are fitful 
In their faficies. So, so ! and what am I ? 
Shall female fox King Richard's peace disturb ? 
Never. A fearless monarch, born to conquer. 
By valiant deeds will make his crown secure. 
And with his standard head a loyal band, 
Shall ever lead to honour and renown. 
Drawn for duty in a holy cause. 
The sword can ne'er be sheathed, till glorious peace 
Hath been by cloudless victory secured. 

(Enter Queen Elinoe.) 



m.i 
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The time of our departure is at hand^ 

And I have heard Court gossipers whisper, 

How the good Queen Elinor — Heaven save the mark ! — 

Hath yet in store some parting word of comfort 

For her son. 

Queen Elikob. 

If comfort her son Eichard could obtain 
By taking to himself a wife — 

King Richard. 

By Saint Peter ! mother, no 1 — 

Wives — fair ones too ! — are willing without wedding, 

And may, like nosegays, serve a passing purpose ; 

But this aspiring soul of Coeur-de-Lion, 

As they call him, is bent on sterner stuff 

Than love and lollipops. Of the coming war 

What say my chosen warriors, good mother ? 

Queen Elinob. 

God aid the noble cause of Eichard ! 
Therein, my son, you have the cry of all. 

King Richabd (wiih a sarcastic smile). 
All — save one ! 

Queen Elinob. 
All you have summoned are ready to obey. 

King Richabd. 

Tell me of a kinsman I forebore to summon ! 
Say, hath thy younger son no offer made 
To serve his elder brother ? 

Queen Elinob. 
John lacks the martial ardour of the King. 

King Eichabd. 

Yet — with Eichard in a foreign land — 

The brother may his brother — ^you know the rest ; 

But treason is a game with danger fraught. 

And, in a losing hazard, may prove fatal 

To the player. 

Queen Elinob. 

Where honour, love, and loyalty exist. 
Treason must ever hide her head, my son. 
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KiNa KiCHAED. 

Well said, good mother. With darkness i' the rear, 
A prudent tongue would curtain past events,* 
And bid the hand of time unveil the future. 

{Enter Feiab Gbat and Cteil.) 
To-morrow we depart for Palestine. 
At home we leave Queen Elinor guardian 
Of a mighty trust. 

Queen Elikoe {going). 

May godly son be ne'er to woman born, 
When Elinor doth Kichard's trust betray. 

{Exit Queen Eltnoe.) 

King Eichaed. 

How now, my faithful Friar, 
This morn I did receive thy parting blessing. 
Or have I been a dreaming i' the day P 

Feiae Geat. 

Greater blessings than Friars can bestow, 
A mighty monarch may secure his subjects : 
This stripling would humbly crave permission — 

Cteil {falls on one knee "before the King). 
To serve his Sovereign on the battle field. 

King Eichaed {smiling). 

Arise, brave boy, and let thy Sovereign learn 
The nature of the service thou wouldst render. 

Cteil {rises and draws his arm after the manner of shooting 

an arrow). 

With bow and arrow I have felled a crow. 
And thus I'd lay King Eichard's foemen low. 

King Eichaed {placing, his hand on Cteil's head). 

Thy skill and courage merit a reward 
That little boys would fail to gain in war. 
Eeserve thy courage for a future day. 
And name some favour I can now bestow ! 



^1 
\ 
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* AUasion to base designs agpainst her husband at an earlier period in life ; 
but Queen Elinor proves faithful to her son. King Richard. 
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Ctetl {falls on both knees). 

The recall to England, home, and duty, 
Of mj banished lather. 

Kma KiCHAED {goivg). 

Up, lad ! 
To England and to our Royal favour 
Thy father shall be called. A timid sire 
May gather courage from the valiant shoot : 
For of such a son the nation shall be proud. 

{Exeunt at opposite sides.) 



END OF ACl I. 
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ACT II. 

Scene 1. — The sea-coast of Cyprus, containing hut, &c. 

Enter Vivid and Foam. 

VlTID. 

While the ship-wrecked warriors are fighting their way to glory, 
you and I are left to heboid the glorious winds and waves — I mean 
when they are as still as they are at present, and have got over ^ 

that dreadful passion that pitched us on the rocks. As our Royal 
master keeps us well provisioned we have little cause to complain ; 
hut the fact is. Foam, the King is of opinion that courtiers on the 
field of battle are as much out of place as fairies at a funeral. i 

Foam. 

And as the only attendant on his Majesty during his last en- 
gagement received from the enemy a greater number of marks than 
proved good for his health, we have no desire for similar distinctions, 
eh. Vivid? 

Vivid. 

"Not at present — 'specially when they happen to be found fatal 
to the bearer. But should Eobin escape the fate of his predecessor, 
he will, of course, keep us well up in the history of the battle. 

Foam. 

That mode of acquiring knowledge of the fight will suit the 
nerves of Vivid better than seeking information on the spot. > 

Vivid. 
Eh, Foam? Do you speak for me, or for yourself? 

Foam. ^ 

For both. 

Vivid. 

Oh ! — ah !— yes : commoners may laugh at the prick of a lance, — 
Vivid and Foam are too well bred to laugh at swords and lances, 
except at a distance. This is rather an outlandish place, but we 
might be content in our retirement, if they'd only send us a little 
good society. , 

Foam. 

Ladies^ society, Vivid ? 
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Vivid, 
Iiodie^ society, of course, Foam. 

Foam. 

But suppose — ^like the natives here of the opposite sex — they 
couldn't speak a word of English ? 

Vivid. 
We should then have the very delightful task of teaching 'em. 

Foam. 
That is — ^to the best of our ability ? 

Vivid. 

If you haven't the ability to give foreign damsels a lesson in 
English, you are not the man I take you for, Foam. Here comes 
one of the male curiosities of this strange region. They can fathom 
our meaning, obey our orders, and take our money, without the 
use of the tongue. (JSnter a native Messenger.) Do you speak 
English, my man ? {Messenger shakes his head and gives Vivid 
a dispatch,) But you have brought this from the English camp P 
{Messenger signifies an assent.) Are they all men on this Island of 
Cyprus ? Have you no women here ? {Messenger^ with a smile, 
folds his arms across his breast.) 

Foam. 
He means yes. 

Vivid. 

Then we should like to see a few specimens of the tender sex. 
{Messenger, with a serious aspect, takes a few steps backward,) 

Foam. 
He means no, or I wish you may get it. 

Vivid (taking money from his pocket). 

Do you understand this ? {Messenger, with a smile, comes 
forward.) I thought so. {Messenger takes the money and hastens 
out.) 

Foam {laughing). 

Vivid ! Is that the way you'd teach the women English ? 

Vivid. 

That's my business. Foam. But let us see what Robin has to 
say concerning the business of our Koyal Master. {He reads dis- 
patch.) 

" King Richard's camp on the Cyprian plains. Great and im- 
portant events since my last dispatch. With a mere handful of 

c 
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his shipwrecked warriors, the King dispersed a vast multitude of 
the enemy, made captive of the Emperor and secured his treasure. 
But the prisoner managed to effect his escape. We are again in 
pursuit of the fugitive, and Kichard has sworn to annex his 
dominions. God save the King ! " 

So say I ; for if the King be not saved from the enemy, where's 
the friend who'll save us P Come, we'll go a little way into the 
interior. 

Foam. 

But you'll keep out of the way of danger, eh. Vivid ? 

VlTID. 

For the sake of their country. Vivid and Foam are bound to 
take care of themselves. The world would be sorry to lose two of 
her most promising sons before their time. 

(Exeunt,) 



Scene 2. — A pass or ravine near the field of battle. 

Enter Count Henex and Ma.8teb Cleek armed with sword 

and lance. 

Count Henry. 

The King will this way pass, 
And the time for his appearance is at hand. 
Our men, like harriers panting for the chase,— 
Fretful in cheek and eager for a start, — 
Now wait that word will give their courage play. 
Though you and I were not for battles bred, 
Say, — shall we not support our Sovereign ? 
Yes, brother layman. England's foe is xmr foe : 
With hunter's speed we'll follow in pursuit, 
Till we have captured one who swore submission 
To the King, e'en while he secretly designed 
To bid defiance to the conqueror. 

Mastee Cleee. 

Of one thing we are well assured, my lord ; 
This fugitive and faithless Emperor 
Hath still upon the field a mighty army, 
"Whose men outnumber ours by ten to one. 

Count Henet. 

Then great will be their terror and dismay, 
When fire and fury penetrate their ranks. 
And tens shall be by units put to flight. 
Like feathered coveys fluttered by an eagle. 
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Masteb Clebk. 

Tet, 'mid that rabid multitude of foes. 
May not the dariug valour of our King • 
Become a source of danger to his safety ? 
But here comes your Boyal uncle. 

Tlnter King Eichabd. 

King Righabd (mistakes Covwi for a foe). 
Ha ! {Partially draws his sword,) Traitors in disguise ? 

Count Henby (bending before the Kino). 
How so, my honoured liege and master P 

King Eichabd (recognizes his relative). 

How so, indeed, my faithful nephew, Henry ? 
I now perceive the colour of the coat 
That made the visage of the wearer doubtful : — 
For thus arrayed, by heaven, I knew thee not ! 
Give me thy hand my newly-fashioned kinsman ; 
The warlike knight becomes the courtly count. 
And thou shalt share the glories of the field. 

(Me turns to Masteb Clebk.) 
But can thy priestly brother here in arms. 
Turn thus from cure of souls to cut-throat work ? 

Masteb Clebk. 

When monarchs in a holy cause engage. 
Our private tastes should yield to public duty ; 
Yet the foe in number is so thickly massed, 
That, in the safety of our Sovereign lord, 
The bravest subject may have cause for fear. 

King Eichabd (with a smile). 

Fear ! 
If fear thy piebald spirit would disturb, 
Let note of warning fortify thy soul : 
With book in one hand and sworci in the other, 
Go, bid the pagan enemy make choice, 
And he will to the devil send tlie lot ; 
But conquer, then convert the heathen slave, 
And ye may go the other way to glory. 
Fear! — the shapeless phantom of a nursemaid's brain. 
Formed to terrify unruly children. 
If fear would haunt thy footsteps on the field. 
Throw off thy martial garb and stick to preaching. 

(Enter a Scout.) 
What news, fellow ? Is the enemy in sight ? 
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SCOTJT. 

ComraaDded by the Emperor in person, 
He is now within a mile of Castle point. 

Kiira KiCHABD. 

'Tis well ! the Castle is a fitting point 
For doing homage to his Highness. 
Let all be ready for the word, advance I 

(Eadt Scout.) 
Come ! Our nephew's prowess we will quickly test, 
That Master Clerk, our privy counsellor. 
May this day on the field of battle know 
A safe and certain antidote for fear. 

(Exeuni.) 

JEnter Vitid and Foam, alarmed for their personal safety — 
Warlike sounds and trumpets heard in the distance, 

Vitid. 

. I told you what this day might bring forth, and now the 
dreaded hour is come. By going to sleep you have upset every- 
thing. 

Foam. 

How could I upset everything, when there was nothing in the 
place to upset ? 

Vivid. 
Am I nothing ? 

Foam. 

But you were sleeping heavier than I : for you soon put an end 
to my slumber, by speaking in a foreign tongue. 

Vitid. 

It was your watch. Foam. {Warlike sounds heard nearer than 
before.) And here's a pretty mess you've made of it. They're 
close upon us. We shall be taken on an empty stomach, and 
swallowed up fasting. Even now, I feel the lances digging into 
this vacant chamber of mine. 

Foam. 

Oh ! oh ! Which way had we better fly. Vivid ? 

Vitid {going). 

Fly ? Had I but wings, they'd quickly furnish a reply. But 
without 'em, we must seek some hole in which to hide for safety, or 
— oh, dear ! — to die ! 

{On hearing afresh issue of martial sounds, they hastily retire 

together.) 
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Me-enler Vivid and Foam, carrying a shield^ a broken tpear, S[c, 

Vivid. 

Having discovered the nearest way to destruction, we had better 
take a turning in the opposite direction, Foam. These sad and 
silent relics of bravery belonged to a greater man than you or I ; 
but what*s the worth of all his glory novo ? 

Foam. 

Nothing. And is it not a marvellous thing that Richard, with 
music in his soul and poesy in his brain, can tolerate the fearful 
din of war ? 

Vivip. 

Nothing marvellous about it. Foam. By nature one man may 
be a warrior ; by nature another man may be a poet. Richard 
happens to be both : for is it not said, 

" King Dick the warrior was bom a poet. 
And mu9t be witty, though he doesn't know it ? " 

So that while he makes the enemy feel the point of his sword, 
he can heal or irritate the wound by the point of his tongue. 

Enter JEnglish Officer, 

OrpiCEB. 

What! 
The King's attendants, and the enemy at hand ! 
Fly for your lives ! 

VlVTD. 

Such is the summit of our wish. But how can we attain it P 

Officeh. 
Follow me ! (Vivid and Foam follow Officer.) 



ScKKE 3. — The field of battle — English and Ogpriot troops on 
opposite slopes, with cross-bows, arrows, Sfc, engaged in 
fierce combat. 

Enter Count Henet and Masteb Clebk with drawn swords, 

followed by a troop of lancemen. 

Count Henet. 

Onward, boys, to victory ! 
Now, my brave lancemen, charge the enemy home ! 

(^M^aded by the Count and Mastee Cleek, a vigorous charge and 
shout by the English compel the natives to beat a retreat.) 
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JEnter Officers bringing up the rear-guard, 

FiBST Officee. 

See, how the brave Count Henry and his men, 
With deadly force, divide the foemen*s ranks ! 

Second Officeb. 

A noble band, indeed ! 
But in this fearful onslaught, where's the King ? 

FiBST Offices. 

Where should such a King at such a time be found, 
But teaching his soldiers of the foremost rank, 
The only way to honour and renown ? 

{Flourish of trumpets,) 
Come ! We cannot tend our bleeding comrades, 
While thus we follow the retreating foe. 

(JExeunty followed hy guard,) 

Unfer King Richaed, with drawn sword and seeminglg fatigued — 
Unknown to the King, two arrows project from the hack 
part of his armour. 

King Eighabd. 

Ha, ha ! 
My noble horse is slain^ — not so the rider ; 
Yet who can doubt the issue of the fight ? 
The work so well begun, my valiant troops 
Will quickly finish. 

JEnter an Aide-de-camp, 

Aide-de-camp. 

Alas ! alas ! — and hath our King been wounded. 
Or have these darts been blunted by the armour ? 

( He withdraws arrows from the King's hach.) 

King Richabd {smiling'). 
Wounded, sir ? — how ? — where ? — i' the little finger? 

Aide-de-camp. 

In the back, ray liege. Here are the arrows, 
Crimson pointed. 

King Richabd {takes the arrows). 

Flea-bites ! — nothing more. {J3.e flings the arrows away.) 
Say — how is it with the braying natives now ? 
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Aide-de-camp. 

Good, my liege, — 
The centre of the enemy is broken. 
And the maddened Emperor, in each attempt 
To cheer and rally his disordered men, 
Createth greater tumult and dismay. 

King Richabd. 

How can the tyrant fugitive command 
Obedience from his own rebellious crew ? 
But who'll complete the slave's discomfiture ? 
Canst thou not, for honour or for gold, procure 
Some four-legged beast to bear me to the scene ? 
If not, these trotters — freshened from the trunk — 

{ILe drinhsfrom small Jlask.) 
Shall swiftly play the charger's part. 

Aide-de-camp. 

My honoured liege should know 
This region hath of every horse been cleared ; 
Yet, grazing near yon mountain, I beheld 
A native mule by side its dying owner. 

King Richabd {smiling). 

Mule, didst thou say ? 
A faithful reflex of the Cypriot race. 
With lightning speed, go, bring the mongrel hither. 

(^Exit Aide-de-camp.) 
Whether horse or ass, or half of either, — 
If Richard's spurs have Royal mettle in 'em — 
Woe to that brute would tarry with the rider. 

{Se drinks from flash,) 
So, so !-^primed and refreshed with wit and wine, 
The King may turn his metre into rhyme : 
For on an ass — ere asses go to bed — 
Richard shall take, or lose a monarch's head. 

{JSxit.) 

Scene 4. — Another and mountainous part near thefleld of battle — 
Warlike sounds heard, after which a retreat sounded. 

Enter Count Henbt, attended by some of his picked warriors. 

Count Henbt. 

We'll not on runaways exhaust our strength, 
Nor seek to cripple the retreating foe ; 
To watch and capture the perfidious leader 
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Must be our present and our only aim : 

By Richard, on an ass, he*8 now pursued, 

And from the mountain base this pass — unguarded — 

Would aid the fallen monarch in his flight. 

Enter English soldier, 

SOLDIEB. 

Good, my lord, — 
The Cyprian Emperor, with stealthy step. 
Doth now approach, in hope of finding refuge 
Neai* the coast. His majesty hath crossed the plain, 
And will shortly pass this way. Behold, my lord ! 
Two watchmen, in advance, are even now in sight. 

CouiTT Hekbt. 

In silence, stand aside, — 
Nor let a sound divert their onward course 
Till they and their commander we have captured. 

Enter two native scouts — On seeing English troops they attempt a 
retreat, hut are seized hyfour soldiers, one at each arm, 

FiBST Scout (seeing Count Henbt). 
Oh! dis is de devil ! 

Count Heitbt {smiling). 

That gentleman will presently appear : 
But the runaway who made a treaty with, 
And then assayed to cheat his master, 
Will soon repent the folly of his act. 

Enter Isaac, Emperor of Cyprus. 

Isaac {raising his hands on discovering his position, hut without 

attempting to escape). 

Ah !— 
Now all is lost ! — my kingdom and my crown ! 
Yet dearer to my soul than pomp or power 
Is that which shall the fallen one survive : 
They'll slay the parent, but they'll spare the child ; 
Yes : there is in innocence a silent plea 
Can move, with pity, demons in their fury. 

(fie turns imploringly to Coun"t Henet.) 
Grand-Captain of the guard, — say, are you childless ? 
Or can you, as a father, probe the wound 
That racks another in his dire distress ? 
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Then hear and, hearino^, grant a king's petition : 
In humble raiment clad, beneath a woodman's 
Hustic roof there dwellis a young and guileless maid ; 
She is my only child. {Se pauses with emotion.) 
The woodman — faithful to his charge — may lay 
A kindred claim to the Imperial trust. 
And thus proclaim my daughter as his own ; 

(^He takes ring from his finger.) 
But with this pass, your messenger, my lord, 
May lead the loved one forth, to bid farewell 
To her unhappy father. 

Count Heket. 

Hetain that Boyal seal and learn, King, 
How I'd support, but cannot grant thy prayer : 
Such power is yested in the crown — that crown 
The Cyprian King did sue for peace. 
And then, with treacherous step, declare for war. 
'Tis well, too, that the Eoyal sire should know. 
His daughter, like himself, is strongly guarded. 

Isaac (with anxiety). 
Will Eichard, in his anger, kill my child p 

Count Henet. 

If so, I have my uncle much mistaken ; 
But here comes His Majesty. 

(Isaac seats himself on the rotten stump of a large tree and covers 

his face with his hands.) 

Enter Kino Eicha:bd. 

Kino Eichaed. 

Is it so P 
And hath a mighty monarch fallen so low p 
The lifeless trunk of a once famous tree 
Becomes the uncrowned king. Perfidious slave ! 
If in thy veins one drop of blood remain. 
Arise, unsheath thy sword, and make a final 
Venture for thy life. (Eichaed draws his sword.) 
Or shall I make a football of thy head p 

Isaac. 

Spare, oh spare me ! {He throws himself at full length 
hefore the Kino.) 

Kino Ktchaed. 

Lie at the Lion's feet and thou art safe ; — 

If thou wouldst rise and face him, say thy prayers ! 
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Enter a Courier, 

COVBIEB. 

Good, my liege, — 
The long lost Royal yacht is now in sight, 
Bearing Queen Elinor and the Princess 
Berengaria swiftly to the shore. 

KlKG KiCHABD. 

Let each with Eoyal honours he received, 
Till Bichard's salutations greet the strangers. 

{Exit Courier,) 
Welcome intelligence hath for a season 
Curhed our ruling spirit, {ffe sheathes his sword.) 
In safety let the prostrate monarch rise^ 
To meditate in sunless solitude ; 
Or, if the pale-faced moon would penetrate 
His latticed cell, let silver chains reveal 
The captive's former rank. Away with him ! 

Isaac (who on heing conducted hence hy soldiers, appeals to the 

A cruel fate ! — 
Yet Bichard, in his clemency, may grant — 

King Bichabd. 
Silence, slave ! Away with him ! 

CotTNT? Henbt (approaching the Kiitg). 

Pardon me, my Boyal uncle, — 

Your prisoner would humbly crave one moment's 

Converse with his captive daughter. 

King Bichabd (smiling), , 

A happy moment to support his prayer : 
When woman's love hath nectar at our hand, 
I dare not of the cup of comfort drink, 
And see another thirst. Bring the maid hither! 

(They lead in the daughter o/* Isaac.) 
Fair maid ! — if thou canst soothe thy father's 
Sorrows in his fall, behold the object 
Of thy pity ! 
(The daughter rushes to the arms of her father. Curtain falls.) 

END OF A CT II. 
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ACT III. 

Scene 1. — A room in the Cyprian Palace — Enter King Richabd 
in his morning rohes, reading dispatches. 

Bloitdel (sings without). 

Our kings are but men — some mighty and great, 

While others are fickle and frail ; 
Like lions, the first can protect their estate, 

While the second will tremble and fail : 
And thus the busy world goes round. 
With nations up — and nations down. 

King Eichabd. 

Familiar sounds again salute mine ear : 
For Blondel can, with minstrelsy divine, 
Transform my watery sentences to wine. 

(He sits and reads.) 
Blondel (singing without). 

Our kingdoms are seats — some famous and firm, 

While others are shaky and weak ; 
In the first rightful heirs take their turn. 

From the second they fall or retreat : 
And thus the busy world goes round. 
With monarchs up — and monarchs down. 

{Enter Blondel singing.) 
Though strange events the seasons bring 
To England's loved and honoured King, — {He hows.) 
From wintry blasts to genial spring, 
How varied are the themes we sing. 

Kino Bichabd. 

Kings are hut men ! Those are my words, Blondel ; 

And I would have them first in all thy songs : 

Yet, as the morn creeps on and no one stirring. 

Go to the window near our sleeping guests, 

And loudly sing, — " Queens are but women, 

" Who, with fairy thoughts more beautiful than wise, 

" Go late to bed, and later still arise." 

Blondel (sings). 

But here, my liege, they come, in love's attire. 
To tell your minstrel he may now retire. 

{Exity hawing.) 
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Tlnter Queen Elikoe and BEBSNaABiA. 

Queen Eltnob (speaking as she enters). 

I understand you, Berengaria ; 
But could any change in life be half so sweet, 
As last night*s sound and undisturbed repose, 
After a long and stormy voyage ? 

King Highabd {coming forward). 

By daylight ! yes, good mother : 
To such a joy thy son hath found an equal. 

Queen Elinob. 
What is it, Hichard ? 

King Eichabd. 

The timely presence of our bride-elect, 

Who — with all those graces that adorn her sex — 

Hath landed on our newly-conquered Isle, 

To share the fortunes of the conqueror. 

Bebenoabia (with a dignijied and graceful inclination of the hody). 

I am quite confuse, me lord. Ven I 'ave improve me brokane 
Inglashe — den I sail say somesin vill better pl^^^se your Majest^^. 

King Richabd. 

By the spotless beauty of our bride 

Thy English, as it is, doth please so well, 

That music in our unmelodious tongue 

Doth still more charming make our charmer : 

Aye, fair one ! Candour shall unfold the fact 

That — lacking time to woo — I had no thought to wed ; 

But now these twin events come forth together, 

We'll lay aside the soldier's boots and spurs, 

And, for a season, take to beads and buckles. 

Queen Elinob (going). 

Well said, my son : — 
But it is time, methinks, on this thy wedding, 
And Berengaria's coronation-day, 
To break our fast. Queen Elinor will wait 
The happy pair within. (JExit.) 

Bebengabta. 

Ve did so long enjoy our sleeps, dat your Majestee 'ave not yet 
take your breakfast — no ? 
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King Hichabd. 

Take breakfast i' the absence of our bride ? — 
Bj Venus, no ! But music i' the morn, — 
Like notes from feathered songsters i' the air — 
Attuned a prelude to the day's diversions. 

Berekgabia, 
And your Majestee 'ave love for de musique — oui, me lord? 

King Richabd. 

Sweetly asked and truly answered, 

That question may — unlike our warbler here — 

Be passed in silence. 

Bebengabia. 

Again I am quite confuse, your Majestee. I feel shame to show 
meself in dis neglige of de morning, but I 'ave not 'ave time to 
decorate meself. 

King Richabd. 

Then the pitiless storm that yesterday 
Awaited you on landing, hath not a jot 
Impaired your health ? 

Bebengabia. 

Non, non, — I get wets a Ic^tle, but I 'ave not take cold. And 
den I am so pleese, ven I hear your Majestee declare dat you go 
not to de var at all any more. 

King Richabd (smiling). 

That I go no more to war ! 
Unless I do mistake thy broken English, 
Mine thou hast most conveniently reversed: 
War that shall make our reign auspicious, 
The King hath yet in earnest to begin : 
The little we have done is but a foretaste 
Of the work to come. 

Bebengabia {despondingly). 

I 'ave not mistake your Majestee and de Queen Elinor at de 
same time ! Your moder 'ave mark our two souls for de love and 
de unite, and not for 'ave dem separate. 

King Richabd. 

Nations and natives may mistake each other : 

Queens are but women — Kings are but men, a (• 
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And station cannot curb the soul's desire : 

Planted by heaven within the human breast, — 

The love of conquest is a ruling star, 

And man — whatever his walk in life — must strive 

To conquer all that would obstruct his way. 

In women, too, there is a ruling star, 

Would ever shine to captivate some victor. 

Is it not so, bewitching Navarene ? {Ble takes her hand.) 

Or hath thy beauty, like a pleasing dream. 

Made sport of Cceur-de-Lion in a vision ? 

{He. kisses her hand.) 

Bebengabia. 

'Ave not your Majestee change de order of tings ? I 'ave before 
dis been inform dat de honared subject 'ave to kiss de hand of de 
Soverane ! 

Knra BiCHABD (with a smile). 

True, Berengaria : 
These forms for loyal subjects we prescribe, 
But higher honours wait our Sovereign bride ; 
And as we ratify, by Boyal decree. 
That thou shalt Sovereign and subject be. 
Salute with love, and — thus saluting — own 
The hand shall now conduct thee to thy throne. 

(Bebengabia kisses the hand of the King, who then leads her out.) 



Scene 2. — Another room in the Palace — Enter Vivid and Foam, 
gaily and diversely dressed, the head of the fwmer encircled 
hy a laurel wreath. 

Vivid. 

A man's view of the world at large depends a good deal — as 
physicians say — on the state of the patient at the moment. 
Yesterday everybody said, what awful weather ! — just as if it had 
been awful weather lor the last twenty years. To-day everybody 
says, what glorious weather ! — just as if it would continue thus for 
fifty years to come. Yesterday the elements above and the spirits 
below were all at war with each other. To-day all is placid and 
beautiful. But how about to-morrow ? Blank ! — the page is 
blank and must be filled in before I proceed. Now, war is not a 
bad sort of game for those who may happen to win. 

Foam. 

But what about those who may happen to lose ? 
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Vivid. 

The less said about them the better. Penniless people find little 
comfort on being reminded of their position — especially by those 
who are not likely to improve it. We now happen to be on the 
winning side — all trimmed and trussed in honour of the day. The 
Royal bride will presently be crowned, and in honour of her 
charming maid, I have already crowned myself. You may say, 
why ? You shall know why : — because the least sign of such a 
beauty wishing to become bride to Vivid would induce Vivid to 
conduct the charmer to her throne. 

Foam. 

Amelie can't speak English plain enough for you, Vivid. But 
here she comes. 

Enter Amelie, carrying a bouquet. 

Amjblib {to Foam). 

Bon jour ! mon ami. Vat, sare, do you tink of dis bouquet I 
gader for de Eoyal bride P 

Foam. 
A choice bridal offering — ^the flowers are beautiful. 

Amelie. 

Oui, monsieur, — very beautifale. I 'ave valk a long, — a vary 
long vay to gader dem. 

Vivid. 

The flowers are very beautiful, but to my mind, they are not 
half so beautiful as the bearer. 

Amelie (annoyed at the interruption). 
La familiarite engendre le mepris. 

Vivid {aside). 

She wishes me to make myself more at home. (Aloud.) I will 
do so, fair one, when we are alone. 

AmIilie (angrily), 
Ce moude est picin de fous. 

Foam. 
He doesn't understand you. 

Amelie {going*) 
Tant mieux. 
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Vivid. 
What does she say, Foam ? 

Foam. 
She says there are some nice sort of people in the world. 

Vivid. 
That's an indirect compliment to me. 

AmI:lie {to Foam). 
An revoir ! [Exit^ 

Foam. 
She is passionately in love with yon, Vivid. 

VrviD. 

I*m inclined to think she is, — because she has rather a passionate 
way of showing it. 

Enter Master of the Ceremonies with two banners — one hearing the 
English Royal coat of arms, the other the Itoyal coat of 
arms of Navarre, 

Masteb of Cebemonies. 

The grand procession will presently be formed, and as standard- 
bearers, you have here the staffs that will mark your station in the 
Koyal train* {He gives staff to each and exit.) 

Vivid (following with English standard on his shoulder^ 

Then I'll rehearse my part and say, — long live the King of 
England ! 

Foam. 

To that majestic hope I'll add, — long live the Queen of England. 

{Exeunt,) 



Scene 3. — Throne room in the Palace — Itoyal chairs on elevated 
platform at hack — Numerous warriors and nobles gor- 
geously attired stationed around, waiting the arrival of the 
King, Sfc. — Uoom ornamented by trophies, Sfc, in keeping 
with the age. 

Enter Kino Richaed, wearing his crown and richly attired — S.e 
is attended by a numerous retinue, and followed by a large 
body of Cypriot nobles and chiefs — On ascending the steps of 
the throne to take his seat, a loud flourish of trumpets, Sfc.^ 
is heard without. 
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Obedient to his Majesty's' command, 

Let Cjpriot chiefs of honour, rank, and fame, 

In native order, now approach the throne. 

(The nobles and chiefs in their order of rank form a semi-circle in 
front of the throne, and make a reverential bow to the King.) 

Kora EiCHABD. 

Mighty men of Cyprus ! 
Honoured in this nation famed for learning. 
Make known the object that hath brought ye hither ! 
If warlike aims your conquered isle survive, 
Wherefore this submissive and benign display ? 
Why with placid mien and reverential awe, 
This unexpected homage render ? Speak ! 

FiBST Noble. 

Hear then, ye gods ! and bid oppression tremble : 
The tyrant power that bowed our nation down, 
By Kichard, King of England, is deposed. 
And serfs— 'Uncertain of their future lot — 
Would gladly bless the hand that, for a season, 
Sets them free. 

Krera Eichabd. 

Tell me, ye leaders of the mass without, — 
In these your joyful greetings of the victor. 
Are ye commissioned by the voice of all ? 

Sevebal Nobles. 
By the voice of all ! 

Kino Richabd. 

'Tis well : 
For that's the mainspring of a monarch's power. 
A nation ruled against the people's will 
Is but a lawless prison-house, where knaves 
Are set to torture or enslave their betters. 

But soft ! 
To-day the King's on Boyal pastimes bent ; 
To-morrow, Cyprus,— like our coming bride,— 
We'll wed to honour, equity, and love : 
And in our noble kinsman, now at hand, 

(JEnier Count Henbt, with attendants.) 
Behold your future Emperor ! 



\ 
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{The native princes taith rwerffniidl how make way for the Cottnt, 
who fiilently returns their saiutationt^ and takes the second 
seat at the right hand of the KxsGt,) 
Our hero who in battle won his name, 
Shall here^ in Cyprus, wear a crown of fame. 

' (J^udjlowrishqf trumpets heard without.) 

Ah! 
These joyfal sounds salute the Eoyal ear. 
To tell the King his bridal charmer's near. 
(JEnter Queen Elinob and Bebekoabia, attended hy Ladies-tn- 
Waiting, and followed hy the Chancellor hearing the croton 
on a crimson cushion — The £[ing descends the steps of the 
throne and takes Bebenoabli hy the hand.) 
Appointed by the gods to be thy mate, 
The King salutes the Queen of his estate. 
{Se conducts her to chair on his right, while Qtteen Elikob tales 

the seat on his left.) 
May godly rulers, both by land and sea, 
Protect the object of the Koyal decree. 

{JEEe seats himself.) 

LoBD ChaitoblIiOB {advancing with crown). 

Thus, by the grace of God, 
We crown the Princess Berengaria, 
Queen of England ! 

{As he places crown on her head, loud flowrish of trumpets and 
huzzas heard without — During slow descent of curtain, 
Blondel — without — sings :) 

Our kings are but men — some mighty and great, 

While others are fickle and frail ; 
Like lions, the first can protect their estate. 

While the second wiU tremble and fail. 
God save the King ! 



END OF ACT IIL 
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ACT IV. 

ScEing 1. — A room in Lobb Walfobd's housei--JEnter Walpobd 

and Masteb Clebk. 

LoBD Walpobd. 

I know thee well : 
Of noble ancestry and fair repute, 
Tou served your country in a foreign land, 
And may be trusted in her time of trial. 

Masteb Glebe:. 

If thus, my lord, your trust you would repose. 
The bearer, yersed in the a£fairs of State, 
Should, in the nation's hour of danger, learn 
The first and vital question of the day ! 

Lobb Walitobd. 

Where u the King ? 
This question agitates the public mind ; 
But, like a mighty stream with turning points. 
The current in its course hath diverse bearings. 
Fearing the safety of their absent liege. 
His trusted friends, in deep suspense, enquire,-— 
Where is ov/r King ? Throughout the troubled land 
All loyal men the daily cry repeat ; 
And — lastly — traitors, who'd usurp the crown, 
Deceive the discontented^ when they say, — 
In this, your hour of trial, where is your King f 

Mabteb Clebk. 

But as it seems, my lord, that neither you 
Nor I, nor any other loyal tongue 
Can solve or settle the mysterious point. 
How shall we pacify the public mind ? 

LoBD Waleobd. 

Steadfast in our belief, we'll first assume 
Our absent King still lives, although his foes 
With joyful note, the monarch's death proclaim. 
But groundless rumours, spread by evil men 
To serve their purpose at the public cost, 
Should be at once by purer motives met. 
To save the State from anarchy and ruin. 
At such a time we count on thy support. 
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That Bichard did his victories suryive, 
Thou art a living witness ! If adverse winds 
Have cast his barque upon a distant shore, 
The King, a captive in a foreign land, 
May calmly wait the hand would bring relief. 
And to this end, his faithful servant^ Blondel, 
Doth now in Germany pursue his mission. 

(Unter SiLTiyA.) 
Enough. Give currency to the report 
That we have knowledge of the King's existence. 
Farewell ! Anon we will the theme renew. 

{Uant MiLSTEB Clsbe ) 

Stltina {agreeaibly surprised). 

Knowledge of the King*s existence ! 
Is it so, or, — seeking joyful tidings — 
Did I mistake the tenor of your speech ? 

LoBD Waltoed. 

Why should I cast a shadow on your hope, 

Sylvina P 'Tis said that in a noble cause 

A good impression may accomplish much : 

Opposed to traitors. Queen Elinor, of late. 

Hath ta'en you by the hand and sought your counsel. 

Well ! 'Tis meet that John should through his mother learn. 

The King, his brother, hath not ceased to live, 

Though — as a sorrowing nation can attest — 

His reign hath for a time been insecure. 

Stltiwa. 

r 

To hear that Bichard lives will gladden 

Every loyal heart. But why, in silence, 

Hath our fearless Sang so long withheld 

His presence and his purpose from a kingdom 

Thus oppressed ? Name, I do beseech thee, Walford, 

The place and motive of the King's concealment P 

LoBD Walfobd. 

Pardon me, Sylvina, — 
That cause hath yet to ripen for display : 
Great in the secret councils of a State, 
Prudence will often justify reserve, — 
That those in office may from friends withhold 
Each doubtful point that, in its early sts^e. 
Might threaten or retard the public weal. 
Come ! Queen Elinor would to the gods appeal 
For aid to guide a mission to her son : 
With faith, on which our hopes are founded. 
Let us support the Queen's petition. 

(Exeunt.) 
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Scene 2. — An apartment in the palace — A large map hung on one 
eide of the room, and others on table at which rBnroE Johk 
is seated — Sun-dial on tower, seen through window, 

Pbincb Johk {rises). 

So ! 
The hour's at hand when Philip, Kins^ of France, 
Must answer yes or no to my proposal. 
To-morrow he'll depart for his domain ; 
To'd€Mf we'll settle the extent of mine. 
But sofb I King Philip, with a wily tongue, — 
Keady to frame or laud a hold design — 
May graciously decline to seal the project. 
Tet those who'd net a prize of rare degree 
Should study well the nature of their game ; 
And I have now in hand a tempting hait, 
The Frenchman's palate cannot long resist. 
Ah ! stately in his musing, here he comes. 

(JEnter King Philip.) 
Faithful as our fruitful planet in its round. 
Your Majesty hath kept the stated hour : 
Behold the dial's face ! — twelve to a moment. 

King Philip. 
Time is precious. Are your plans prepared, my lord ? 

Peikce John. 
Fully prepared and ready for inspection. 

{They sit at table and the King examines places marked on maps.) 

King Philip. 

I understand! — 
Yes : 'tis more than King Bichard would concede, 
Yet something less than Philip would demand. 

{They rise.) 

Pbince John (eagerly). 

Seal the compact hy a prompt alliance. 
And other points I'll readily concede. 

ISjSGe Vbtltb (smiling). 

The rash acceptance of a hasty offer 
Might lead to future trouhle and dismay : 
Thy brother's fate still hangs upon a doubt, 
Though certain waverers suppose the grave 
To be his resting place. 
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Pbhtob Johk. 

Apt conclusion: — 
For as none above can solve the question, — 
Where is the King ? the grave seems eloquent 
In its silence. 

King Philip. 
And when the King's successor is proclaimed — 

Pbinoe John. 

The opening note hath been already sounded : 
Windsor and Wallingford have our cause espoused, 
And Nottingham will quickly follow. 

KrNTG Philip. 

Castles of great repute, my lord ; 
But there are greater powers than these without, 
In mighty men of honour and renown : 
Opposed by such a force, your present claim 
Would ne'er be strengthened by a rash alliance. 
See where the Queen, your mother, comes ; 
I'll not arrest the object of her visit. 
Farewell, my lord ! {Exit Kino Philip.) 

JSlnter Qtjeen Elinob. 

Queen Elinob. 

How fares it with my son ? 
Hath treason — hatched beneath the palace wing — 
Been crippled in its growth ? Why did King Philip, 
Like some half-fledged chicken in distress, 
Lop hastily away ? Hath he no stomach 
For this godless business, or was he scared 
At the approach of woman ? 

Pbinoe John {sits at table in a sullen moocF). 

The King is summoned by events at home, 
And must at once depart for France. 

Queen Elinob. 

And hast thou from that monarch's knowledge kept 
Events of English birth ? The King should learn 
How castles, summoned by a golden key, 
Threw open wide their gates, — while willing guards 
Surrendered at thy bidding. Ignoble conquest ! 
What counter-action would the victor take, 
If ere to-morrow's dawn the rightful owner 
Should appear ? 
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Pbhtce Jows[, 

Possession, by uncertain tenure hel49 
Can be abandoned at discretion. 

Qttekn Elutob. 

And wouldst thou rob tbj brother of his rights, 
Undaunted by the fear of restitution P 
This Boyal mode of dealing with each other 
Will set a strange example to the world. 

Pbinob Jomf. 
I value not the world's opinion. 

QuESN Elutob. 

Thus, thou wouldst set at naught 
The greatest 'mong the world's inhabitants ? 
Tet 'tis with joy a mother can declare, 
2%y brother J Richard, lives f 

Pbhtcb John {riseA in amazement). 
Lives ? 

QvBEN Elinob. 

To reign again, by virtue of that crown 
His nearest kinsman basely would usurp. 

Pbhtob Johk. 

Silence, woman ! 
I am not a vassal to be bearded thus, — 
No ! — not by a Queen who gave the brothers birth. 

{With an assumed assurance of loyalty.) 
To Kichard — when Eichard shall appear — 
John will be ready — ^ready to — to tender 
His allegiance. 

JSnter Courier. 

COUBIBB. 

Pardon me, my lord, — 
I am now the bearer of a message 
For Prince John alone. 

Queen Elinob (to Courier, who is about to withdraw). 

Stay, sir ! 
This secret council-chamber is not a place 
For one who hath no secret to disclose. 

{JExit Queen Elinob.) 



SI 
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Pbiwce John. 
Now for the purport of thj mission P 

CoirsiEB. 

'Tis thus, my lord : — 
Philip of France, on his departure, learns 
That Bichard, King of England, is alive. 

Pbotce John. 

Then if the devil be indeed let loose, 
Go, bid King Philip see to himself ! 

{JElxit Cfourier.) 
Seeking for knowledge at the fountain-head, 
A swordless knight is not in proper trim 
To meet with Coeur-de-lion on the way. 
I'll first approach the chieftain of the State : 
Walford, our deadly foe— as Richard's friend- 
Would launch a fable to defeat our end. 



ScENi B.^Same as Scene 1. — Miter Stlvini. and F&iab Gbat. 

Fbiab Gba.t. 

The mystery is thereby greater still : 
Thy noble husband, captain of the State, 
Hath favoured the report that Bichard lives. 
Then why from loyal subjects would he hold 
All knowledge of our Sovereign's dwelling-place ? 

SXLVINA. 

Trusted in all things else, good Father, 

I dare not Walford's policy condemn. 

Nor seek to penetrate the secret aim 

Of one who labours for the public good. | 

Fbiab Gba.y. 

That sentiment becomes my former ward. 
Yet wheresoe'er our absent monarch be, 
'Tis meet, in this most treasonable hour. 
That I should travel hence — and urge the King 
To hasten to his own dominions. 

{Unter Lobd Walfobd and Officer,) 
Your husband is on other matters bent, ; 

And we will yonder wait his lordship's pleasure. ( 

{Uxeunt Fbiaa Gba.y and Sylvina.) 
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Lord Walfoed. 

Brave warrior, indeed ! 
With guilty mind by apparitions roused, 
He sallies forth to charge his phantom foe. 
'Tis possible you did mistake the person 
Of Prince John ! 

Offioeb. 

Not so, my lord : 
Upon his favourite charger mounted, 
His Boyal HighnesB was observed by all. 

LoBD Walfobd. 

Guarded, you say, by recreant soldiers 
Of the State ? 

Officsb. 

Quarded on every side, my lord. 

By rebel troops from Kichard's faithless ranks. 

Here comes the Prince. (^sit Officer.) 

Miter Prince John* in warlike attire, 

Pbikcb Johk (with a meer). 

Old men and women say — but let that pass. 

LoBD Walfobd. 

Nay, your Highness — 
What is it that old men and women say ? 

Pbince John {sarcastically). 

Of mighty statesmen England may be proud. 
And proudest among men should be her King. 

LoBD Walfobd {slowly hut significantly). 

Which — King, — ^my lord ? 

Pbince John (angrily). 

Which King, my lord P 
That monarch I have hither come to greet ; — 
Or is the kingdom eager for another ? 

LoBD Walfobd. 

Lives there a man would cherish that belief? 

Tes : we shudder at the thought that such a dream 

Hath gathered votaries beyond the dreamer : 

Inflated by some visionary power, 

A senseless mass would from the nation rise, 

To build in air the hopes of the pretender. 

But these, like other unsubstantial forms. 

Will suddenly expire, and find their level 

With the dust. 
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Pbince John {with inereased anger). 

You speak in parables, 
And thus, with insult, mock our Royal cause : 
Greater statesmen for a lesser crime 
Have oft been doomed to penance in the Tower. 
Without there ! 
{A large hut mixed body of-Moldiers partially enter at the aide at 

which the Ffijoros stands.) 
'Tis time a haughty senator should learn 
The kind of stuff on which our hopes are built. 

LOBD WiXFOBB. 

Within thera! 
{A large hodg of superior soldiers partially enter at the side at 

which LoBT) Walfobd stands,) 
Pardon this display, my lord ; but it is meet 
That each pretender to the crown should know, 
How loyal soldiers ne'er desert their King. 

Pbotcb J oks {with dismay). 

Let us not wantonly disturb the peace, 

But bid our forces hasten to their quarters. 

When Richard shall himself appear — {JETe pauses.) 

LoBD Walfobd. 

Your Highness then— » 
Will have a brotherly account to render. 

(Pbince JoHiir and Lobd Walfobb, after exchanging, contemptuous 
glances^ retire with their respective firces,) 



Scene 4. — A castle in a mountainous parts (^ Germany — huilt on, 

and surrounded by rocks. 

Unter BIiONDSL. 

Blondel. 

Romantic spots. 
And native dwellers more romantic still. 
Have often, in my wanderings met the eye ; 
But this, as the abode of Royalty, 
Doth, in its ruggedness, surpass them all ! 
The German peasants say, a foreign King 
Hath long within this castle been confined ; 
But how shall I that mighty problem solve P 

{He slowly elimSs and crosses from roeh to rook.) 
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If — ^to that tower — ^I — safely — can ascend — 
Between its iron bars — I wiU — convey — 
A note that*— would insure— a quick response — 
Prom any regiom where — ^the King may dwell. 
The summit gained,— our signal may be sounded. 

(£'« zeaU himself on the summit of a rock near the iron-harred 

window of tower, and then sings : — ) 

Our Kings are but men — some mighty and great, 

While others are fickle and frail ; 
But how can our Lion protect his estate,— 

Confined in a castle or jail ? 
God save the King. 

{He places his ear at the bars of window, and an indistinct sound 
is heard from within — After a pause, he repeats the verse — 
It is then distinctly sung, eacept " Ood save the King,*' hg 
a voice within — Bichabd then appears at the window of his 
dungeon.) 

Knra Bichabd. 

Ha! 

Blondel, our poet, patriot, and friend ! 

Or is't a pleasing dream ? What heavenly guide 

Hath hither led thee at this trying hour ? 

(Se puts his arm through opening,) 
Give me thy hand ? Is Bichard Coeur-de-Lion 
Still thy king, or is the kingdom ceded 
To another ? 

Blondel. 

Not so, my liege, — 
Although Prince John would have it otherwise. 

EjNa BiCHABD. 

What ! — hath he traitor turned, as I foretold ? 
Though ill-constructed for a nobler part. 
His Highness may be taught a little game. 
Would quickly place the would-be King in check. 
{A gradual darkness is here accompanied hg distant sounds of 

thunder,) 
See ! the heavens denote a coming storm, 
And thou has full a league to traverse 
For a place of shelter. Take this mantle, 
(Blondel draws a scarlet cloak through, between the prison bars,) 
And bid the loyal subjects of its owner, 
Belease their Sovereign from the tyrant's power. 

{Storm increases,) 
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With haste throw on the Boyal corering ; 
Wrapped in its folds, — 'raid furioiu BtormB below, — 
Th;^ King hath conquered man; a bitter foe. 

Blobskl (jiuh on mantle). 

And having pasaed through thunder, hail, and rain, 
The captive shall be conqueror again. 

(In tie midtt ^thunder, lighlnmg, and kail, tie curtain descend:) 



END OF ACT IF, 
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ACT V. 



ScEUTE 1. — A small room or corridor in the English ^Palace. 

Enter Vitid and Foam — The former carries on his arm the 
Kiii^g's mantle, which Blondel brought to England. 

Foam. 

I don't understand you, Vivid — the price put on the King's 
head. What did you mean by that ? 

Vivid. 

What did I mean ? 1 meant the price named by the German 
monster for the release of his prisoner. 

Foam. 
Have the English paid it P 

Vitid. 

Of course they have, or England would still have been without 
her King. 

Foam. 

We shall hear no more of the pretensions of his brother John — 
eh, Vivid ? 

VrviD. 

As the pretender, like a frightened outlaw, hurried off to France 
at the mere sight of the King's mantle here, he is not likely to 
hurry back to meet the owner. 

Foam. 

But Philip of France, they say, hath robbed our Sovereign of 
some of his possessions ? 

VrviD. 

And Philip, King of France, will rue the day that he became a 
robber. 

Enter Stltina in haste and in a state of great excitement, 

Syltina. 

Alas! 
He is not here — and whither shall I seek him P 
{She hastily withdraws on same side at which she entered.) 

Vivid. 
Poor lady ! She's going mad. 
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Foam. 

Going mad P — from what cause, Vivid P 

VlTTD. 

Have you not heard that her young son was induced to leave 
his father's roof and join the standard of the rebel John ; and that 
the youth — with other traitors — is now in prison ? Ah ! A 
happy thought has crossed my mind. (JKe puts on King 
Bichard's mantle,) Robed in a Royal garment, I'll represent 
the King. {He imitates Righabd's ioalk,) Have I not a 
Sovereign air in every step ? Come I We'll go to the governor 
of the prison and order him to release the youthful victim of Prince 
John — my Boyal brother's treachery. But here comes the noble 
father of the prisoner. (JExeunt YrviD and Foam, hastily,) 

Enter Lobd WAXiFonD, followed by Stlvhta. 

Syltina. 
I must and will be heard ! 

Lobd Waxfobp. 

Why tax my patience thus, Sylvina P 
Thy two-fold tenet cannot be sustained ; 
For wife from mother must be held distinct. 

Stlttwa. 

Not 80, my lord ;-^ 
In equity that wife is doubly armed 
Who can, as mother, fortify her suit : 
Strengthened by virtue of my lot in each, 
I claim a right to plead the cause of both. 

Lobd Walfobd. 
Be it so, — ^but not now, Sylvina. 

STLYEffA. 

Yes : — now my lord. 

Lobd Walfobd 

The present hour is not a fitting time 
For such a theme, Sylvina^ 

Sylyika {with partially suppressed emotion), 

Alas, my lord ! 
What hour — ^what moment shall be out of time. 
To rescue from disgrace a gifted son. 
By others led astray ? 
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LoBD Walitosd {reading dispatehet). 

State subjects, that admit of no delay, 
Must have attention. 

SxiiTTITA. 

Is any subject of the State more urgent 
Than the reclamation of our absent boy ? 
Dost thou, in the zenith of thy fame, forget 
How, from the darkness that obscured the past, 
The simple action of a youthful plea 
Bestored, at once, a banished sire to power ? 
Did not our captive son, when ten years old, 
Secure his father favour with the crown p 
And canst thou, for the proud affairs of State, 
Neglect the sacred duties of thine own ? 
If, in the mother, I forget the wife, 
Pardon, O heaven, a woman's weakness ! 

LoBD WaIiITOBI) {gamg). 

Be patient, — 
And thy wiBhes may, in proper time, prevail. 

Sylttna {toith increased warmtK). 

Tatient, my lord ! 
Patience is a virtue of the gods. 
And the gods may claim it now. Can placid streams 
Unruffled flow, when angry winds disturb 
Their peace ? Tell me thy wife hath cried in vain, 
And to thy Sovereign master she will fly, 
To plead a mother's cause before the King ! 

{She follows LoBB Walfobd out.) 



Scene 2. — An apartment in the palaee — A larae map hung on one 
side of the room — Sun-dial on tower, seen throttgh window. 

Enter "Kisot Hichabd. 

King Biohabd. 

So it is ! 
In England we have more foxes than bloodhounds. 
Far from the rancid region of the serf, 
How sweet the air that freedom's lungs inhale ! 

{He sees large maps hanging around.) 
Ah ! what child's game have our Boyal playmates 
Opened here P Soft ! Kings are but men, and men 
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Are children with their actions magnified : 

Do not our lineal tenderlings present 

A picture of imperial dynasties p 

See how our Bojal nurseries display 

Their budding symbols of each coming flower ! 

{A pause, after which he seats himself at round table,) 
Let justice for a moment meditate : — 
This little table here shall represent 
The universe. Around — let fancy paint 
A youthful ring of future emperors. — 
Within the circle lie their princely dues 
From all the fruitful regions of the earth ! — 
The hand of Fate to every heir conveys 
His proper space and portion in the world. — 
With treasures thus secure — are all content ? 
No ! Before they pocket their ancestral rights, 
The stronger arms the weaker ones would rob. 

{Me rises.) 
When little children, o'er a dish of fruit, 
Would envy, threaten, or defraud each other, 
Why marvel at the darker deeds of men ? 

{Enter Lobd Walfobd.) 
Walford, — thy note of warning was a tax 
Upon the mind in its captivity ; 
But mysteries by motives have been solved : 
Traitors on our estate, with plans arranged 
For plunder, took fright at our approach, and fled. 
Now tell me of a just reward for knaves, — 
Is it pity, or revenge ? Let worldlings know. 
Our sword shall never in its scabbard rust ; 
But Eichard cannot beat the bush for cowards. 

Lobd Walfobd. 

From native runaways and foreign curs 

Your Majesty doth wisely turn aside : 

As;ain, in glory, seated on the throne. 

Thy peerless power within its own domain, 

Can wrongs redress and crying evils cure, 

That — ^if unconquered by thy Sovereign will — 

Would breed and spread contagion through the land. 

KiNQ KiGHABD {impatiently). 

Thy dark forebodings trouble me, my lord : 
The people's wrongs are not of my creation. 
Depict their nature and assign a cause. 
That we may promptly name a remedy. 
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LoED Walpobd. 

Many and lawless were the deeds 
Your Majesty's captivity occasioned : 
Among the still surviving depredations, 
Are those enacted by one freebooter, 
Named Eobin Hood. 

KlKG ElCHABD. 

He robs the rich who fain would rob each other ! 
Is it so ? 

LoBD Walfobd. 

Even so, my liege. 

KlKG ElCHABD. 

'Tis only then in practice that he differs 
From his betters ? 

LoBD Walpobd. 
That's all, my liege. 

Kuira EicHABD. 
If so, — why wrong that nobleman ? 

LoBD Walpobd. 
Nobleman, your Majesty ? 

KiSQ ElCHABD. 

Aye ! nobleman, my lord : 
He spares the weak and feeds the poor who've been 
By tyrant chiefs oppressed. Take Eobin Hood 
A message from the Crown : command him 
Cease to be a robber by profession, — 
Then bid him hasten hither, and make the King 
His friend. But soft ! We have a suppliant 
For Imperial favour now at hand. 
(Stlvina, on entering and seeing her httsband, is again about to 

vnthdrato,) 
Come hither, fair one, and receive our judgment 

(SylvinA enters and bends before the King.) 
On a mother's suit. Thy friend. Queen Elinor, 
Hath espoused thy cause. Enough ! This day thy son 
Shall by the King be set at liberty ! 

{On retiring, he suddenly turns round.) 
And mark me, lady : — 
Command that warlike boy I now restore. 
To serve Prince John — when Eichard's reign is o'er. 

{JEait King Eichabd.) 
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Syltota {yiitk emphaiU). 

Say, my lord, — 
Hath the King's compassion for a woman 
Shamed our husband's duty into silence ? 

(JExeuni!) 



f 



ScEKE 3. — A passage in the palace — At one side enter Queeit 
Elinob ; at the other side, Yiyid and Foam, carrying the 
£IiKG*s swordf shieldy and other implements of war. 

Queeit Elikob. 

Alas, alas ! 
This morning's warlike news is now confirmed. 
Say, — why do ye take these deadly symbols 
From their resting-places ? 

VlTID. 

By the King's command, they must be placed in his Majesty's 
robing-chamber without delay. 

Queen Elikob. 
Are you familiar with the cause P 

Vivid. 

The King, we are told, hath heard of vast treasurers of the State 
which have been concealed by knavish lords in Limoges. 

Queen Elinob. 

And hence the legal owner would proceed. 
To gain possession of his rights ? 

Vivid {alarmed^. 

Foam, his Majesty is close at hand, and woe betide us if we 
tarry ! (Exeunt in haste.) 

Queen Elinob. 

Unhappy reign,— 
That every puff of wind must needs disturb. 

Enter Kino Eichabd in haste. 

Kino Bichabd. 

Queen Elinor, — 
To thee and to Lord Walford's watchful eye, 
The cares of State we must again intrust ; 
But gather courage from this hour's resolve : — 
Between the present and that of our return 
The period will be brief. 
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Queen Elinob. 

But yesterday^ my son, 
Thy mind was fixed on subjects near at hand. 
Where is that resolution rww ? - 

KiyO ElCHABD. 

Novo was in the future then. Did yestesday 
Make known to us the tidings of to-day ? 
'Tis Fate that regulates our course, good mother : 
Whither to-morrow's veiled events would lead 
We know not, till the uncurtained summons 
Shall appear. 

QoEEK Elinob. 

Fixed purposes, — like strongholds of defence, — 
Assure our friends and terrify our foes ; 
But, — ever subject to uncertain calls, — 
Thy restless spirit may again evoke 
Some treacherous design against thy person, 
Or thy throne. 

Kino Eichabd {takes hand and sash from around his tcaisi). 

Should any Prince attempt to grasp the crown. 
Tell him, that with this Royal halter here, 
We'll hang his Highness o'er the Palace porch, — 
That other traitors may behold their doom. 

{Exeunt.) 

Enter Blondel, earring on his arm a splendid Boyal mantle — As 
he crosses from one side and goes out at the other ^ without 
turning his face to the audience^ he sings : 

Our Kings are but men — some mighty and great, 

While others are fickle and frail ; 
Like Lions, the first can protect their estate. 

While the second will tremble and fail. 
God save the King ! 



Scene 4. — T/ie Forest of Limoges — Time : morning, a little before 
dawn — Starlight and waning moon in distance — Castle of 
Chains, and sundry lights toithin, seen at back of wood — The 
armed hand of Mabchadeb dimlf/ discovered concealing 
themselves, by order of their General, 
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Mabchadeb {to Officer), 

*Tis near the dawn of day, — 
But we must wait the presence of the King : 
The hugle^s sound will herald his approach, 
And hy a lighted signal he'll discern 
The region of our present resting-place. Hark ! 

{Sound of bugle is heard in the distance.) 
Up with our silent heacon tliere, lieutenant ! 
{A torch is lighted and held aloft hy an Officer, elevated on tJie 
branch of a tree — After a pause, the distant sound of the bugle 
is again heard.) 

Our heacon thus ohserved, let hreak of day 
Suspend that signal of the night. 
{The torch is put out — Those within the castle discover, through 
the calls of peasants without, the presence of the enemy, and 
hoist the flag of the defender,) 
The drowsy inmates of the Castle there 
Have hy a hrawling peasantry heen warned 
Of danger. We'll presently furnish them 
With proof. 

Enter King Kichabd and Aide-de-camp, 

King Eichabd. 

Like feathered songsters of the early morn, 

Our active General is up and stirring ! 

Didst thou mark, as daylight told of our approach, 

How the invested rohhers raised aloft 

Their standard of defiance P 

Mabchadeb. 

We only wait your Majesty's assent, 
To meet the challenge by a feat of arms ! 

King Richabd. 
First bid the rebels peacefully surrender. 

{The General is about to despatch an Officer, when the battlements 
of the Castle are suddenly filled with archers, by whom a 
shower of arrows are discharged at Mabchadeb's band,) 

King Richabd {drawing his sword). 

Now then, brave warriors ! 
Obey your General, and take courage 
By the action of your King ! 

Mabchadeb (drawing his sword), 
Down with the rebels and let none escape ! 
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(At the Bound of the trumpet the soldiers^ led hy the King and the 
Oeneralf rush to the Castle and proceed to scale the walls — 
An arrow from a cross-how strikes the King on the breast 
and he is seen to stagger and fall into the entrenchment 
surrounding the Castle — Amid crushing sounds, the walls 
are successfully scaled and partially battered down by the 
assailants — Flames are then seen to rise from back of 
Castle, when the Scene changes.) 



Scene 5. — A sheltered spot, overhung by trees, near the wood of 
Limoges — Two soldiers place couch in centre and retire, 

Enter King Kichaed between Mabchadeb and his Chief Officer, 
followed by two attendants — Around the breast of the King 
is a white band with blood stains in centre. 

King Richabd (in a faint voice). 
Rest — rest — a little rest ! 

Mabchadeb. 

Rest you shall have, my liege : 
Refreshing sleep will cheer your Majesty. 
(On being laid gently on the couch, he at once falls into a slumber.) 
Remain in close attendance on the King, 
Till I secure that slave who'd make a merit 
Of his deadly aim. (JExit.) 

King Richabd (suddenly springing up and drawing his sword). 

This way I saw the enemy retreat ! 
(JE[e rushes forward a few paces, drops his sword, sinks down, and 
partially raises himself so as to rest on one elbow, when 
consciousness returns,) 

, . . . Is it so ? — 
Even so ! — The spirit seems to whisper, — 
" Richard, thy career is drawing to a close." 

He-enter 'M.a.tlcb.ad'RI^, followed by a prisoner in chains, between 

two guards, 

Mabchadeb. 

This is that fiend, who, in his hellish deed. 
Did contemplate with joy a nation's grief. 
For such a monster of the human race. 
Is there on earth a fitting punishment ? 
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KiKO EiCHi.BD (raising himself with difficulty into a sitting 

posture). 

Prisoner ! — 

* ** What have I ever done to thee or thine, — 
That prompted thee, with studied aim, to seek 
My life ? " 

Fbisoneb {with a hold air)^ 

* " You slew my father and my two brothers, and would have 
slain me. Punish me as you will, I shall die content if I have 
killed one who has inflicted so manv miseries on mankind ! " 

Mabchadeb. 

May it please your Majesty to name 
Some signal mode of torture for the slave ? 

King Eichabd {again reclining on his elbow). 

This is the hour the soul would seek forgiveness. 
And would gladly all her enemies forgive : 

* *^ Take off his chains and let him go unharmed. 
But not empty-handed.** 

Mabchadeb (aside to guards). 

t Bind the viper to a stake — flay him alive. 
And hang his body on a sapless tree ! 

(Guards conduct prisoner out.) 
How fares it with our wounded Sovereign now P 

Klira RiCHABD. 

Take from this side a swordless sheath. 
And in it place the uncommissioned blade. 
(Mabchadeb ohet/s the command and lags the sword before 

the KjNGt.) 
Kings are but men. A little while — and then, 
Farewell to all our proud distinctions. 

(He becomes more and more exhausted.) 
Marchader, — the busy world will — still — go on : 
Place Richard's crown upon — his brother's head ; — 
Convey this weapon to his hand — but bid him. 
Use it only — in a — just — ^and righteous — cause. 

(He dies — Curtain falls.) 

END OF ACT V. 




* Hietorians state that this dialogae took place between the King and 
Bertram de Gourdun, who discharged the fatal arrow. 

t Sentence carried out in direct opposition to the King's command. 
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AN ORIGINAL COMEDY. 



PREFACE. 



Although suggested by an incident in real life — the 
mysterious robbery of a valuable jewel-case — everything 
else pertaining to the present Comedy originated entirely 
in the mind of the 

AUTHOR. 



As each design in this play will be clearly revealed 
by the progress of the action, a longer preface will not 
be required to make the plot intelligible. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Colonel, the Eael op Eton, a wealthy Nobleman. 

The Bajah op , an Indian Prince. 

Martin Merry, Lieutenant of the Volunteers. 

Head Waitbr at Royal Rose Hotel, Brighton. 

Manager of Royal Thistle Hotel, Scotland. 

Boots at Royal Shamrock Hotel, Ireland. 

Echo,* a Wandering Minstrel. 

John Bull, Landlord of Royal Rose Hotel, Brighton. 

Washington Whale, alias Salter Selman, a scheming 
Yankee. 

Adam Clenoher, his Man. 

Vernon Valet to Lord Eton. 

Lady Eton. 

Lady Alice, Orphan Niece of Lord Eton. 
Martha, Maid to Lady Eton and Lady Alice. 
Mrs. Bull, Landlady of Royal Rose Hotel. 
Mrs. Macpie, Landlady of Royal Thistle Hotel. 

Sbevaiits, Waitbbs^ &c., &c. 

TIME— THE PRESENT. 



* This character (invisible to the audience) may be included in the 
personifications of the Lieutenant^ when the actor is a good vocalist. 
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ACT I. 

Scene 1. — Landlord'^a room in the Rose Sotel, Brighton — Mb. 
Bull seated at table with account-hook, papers, Sfc, 

Enter Waiter, 

"Waiteb. 

Sir Richard Ward has again sent dowu for his bill, sir, if you 
please. 

Mb. Bull (looks at his watch). 

Here it is. (JHe gives Waiter hill!) I expected my friend 
Lieutenant Merry here by the six o'clock train, and it is now 
half-past. When he arrives, show him in my room at once. 

Waiteb (going). 

They say that Lieutenant Merry won the Queen's Prize this 
morning. 

Me. Bull. 

And they say truly ; my young friend Martin Merry is now the 
Queen's prizeholder of the year. 

Waiteb. 

Mrs. Bull will be pleased to hear that, sir. (Aside,) So am I, 
as I shall win a sovereign by the event. (JSxit) 

Me. Bull. 

If the weather at Wimbledon has been as hot as at Brighton, 
the victor must have had a warm day in every way. 

Be-enter Waiter, followed hy Mabtin Mebbt. 

Waiteb. 
Lieutenant Merry ! (Exit Waiter,) 

Mr. Bull (rising and shaking the visitor hy the hand). 

The warmest greeting of a friend may seem a cold salute after 
the sunny reception of our hero on the field of victory. The sun 
has smiled on you with a vengeance, Martin. But I always told 
you that your determination to succeed would some day be crowned 
with success. 

Lieut. Meeby. 

Kind words of encouragement are duly appreciated by a sensitive 
and sanguine spirit. You have ever been like a father to a father- 
leas volunteer ; but, in the hour of partial victory, your paternal 
aid is needed more than ever, Mr. Bull. ^ ^ 
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Mb. Bull. 

Needed — in what way, my friend ? If by any word or deed of 
mine I can advance you a single step in your promising career — 

LiEiTT. Mebby {witJi a smile). 

You can. The sun, you say, has smiled on me to-day ! But 
the sun is not the only luminary that has deigned to shed a lustre 
on the path of a successful volunteer. 

Mb. Bull (with a shrug of the shoulders). 
If you are going to speak to your old friend in parables, Martin, — 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Well then, — ^you are aware that through a steady hand and well 
directed aim, I have won the Queen's Prize to-day. But there's 
another prize I fain would win*— one qualified to reign as Queen of 
the affections. 

Mb. Bull (with a laugh). 

That kind of plain speaking is better adapted to the understand- 
ing of your friend John Bull. But in what way can I aid you in 
your very natural desire, my son ? — that's the question. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Listen ! I am told that Lord and Lady Eton, with their niece 
and attendants, are to take up their quarters at your hotel to-night. 

Me. Bull. 
Very true. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

William, the head waiter, who has just left your service, was an 
especial favourite with his lordship ! 

Mb. Bull. 
That's true. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Well, during his lordship's stay here, I should be glad to occupy 
the position of head waiter at the Boyal Bose Hotel. 

Mb. Bull (in surprise). 
You're joking, Lieutenant Merry ! 

Lieut. Mebby. 

If to win the Queen's Prize be a joke, I am joking — otherwise, 
I am in earnest, 

Mb. Bull. 

What! — do you really desire to play the character of head 
waiter here ? 
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Lieut. Mebrt. 

As the first step to a still more ardent desire. I Lave already 
done a little in the way of waiting. . 

Mb. Bull. 

But if Lord Eton should happen to recognize you as the winner 
of the Queen's Prize — . 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Little fear of that. His lordship has only seen the winner at a 
distance, and then only as you see him now — in uniform. Even 
in the temporary capacity of waiter here I shall still maintain the 
character of a volunteer, 

Mb. Bull. 

That's true — ^but what's the object, my friend ? 

Lieut. Mebby. 

A charming one, Mr. Bull ! Of this you will in due time be 
able to form your otvn opinion. But pardon my absence for a 
short time, as a brother officer awaits me in the coffee-room. (Se 
is about to retire, hut suddenly returns and takes the landlord hy 
the hand.) Women, as you are well aware, my friend, are dear 
creatures, and your discerning wife is a good old soul. But a 
cheerful woman, like a playful filly, may sometimes take a step in 
advance of one's ideas. Bemember, — I don't ask you ,to withhold 
anything from Mrs. Bull : I only ask you to shelve the nature of 
our conversation till I have talked the matter over with you and 
your good wife together. (^Exit,) 

Mb. Bull (seating himself at his accounts). 
Well : Mrs. Bull is not the only woman who talks in her sleep. 

Mnter Mbs. Bull, with a letter, 

Mbs. Bull. 

How provoking, to be sure! Expecting to find Lieutenant 
Merry here, I drank my last cup of tea without even taking time 
to stir up the sugar. Surely, Mr. Bull, you might have retained 
your son, as you call him, for a few words with one who has never 
been blessed with a son of her own. 

Mb. Bull. 

The opportunity you desire, Mrs.Bull, may presently be embraced. 
Lieutenant Merry has not left the house. 

Mrs. Bull. 
I am glad to hear it, as I have a good deal to say to him. 
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Mb. Bull {cuide). 
No doubt of that. But don't say too much, Mrs. Bull. 

Mbs. Bull. 

Too much, indeed! If women in general are prone to err in 
that respect, you may consider yourself fortunate in being able to 
regard your wife as a rare exception. 

Mb. Bull (aside). 
Very rare ! — so far as the exception is concerned. 

Mbs. Bull. 

Here's a note I have just received from Lady Eton's witty maid. 
It's marked " private and confidential ; " but as we consider Martin 
Merry a private friend, there cannot, of course, be any harni in 
letting him read the letter, especially when confidential communi- 
cations are not always respected by the Government of a great 
nation. 

Mb. Bull. 

When acquainted with the contents of the letter, Mrs. Bull, I'll 
give you my opinion on the subject. 

Mbs. Bull {aside), 

I have no objection to hear his opinion, though I shall follow 
my own, after all. (She reads letter,) 

" July 25th. 

" Deab Mbs. Bull, 

" Your husband having been apprised by telegram 
that you may expect us this evening about 8 o'clock, I need say 
no more on that subject. But as you are fond of anything in the 
shape of a new laid egg, I'll tell you of a little social incident that 
happened only an hour ago. 

" We have had a visit from the Indian Prince (the servants call 
him the Great Mogul), who was a spectator at Wimbledon to-day. 
They say he has fallen in love with Lady Alice, but Lady Alice 
has not fallen in love with him. Had her ladyship been partial to 
chocolate, the complexion of the Eajah's sweet countenance might 
have prepossessed her in his favour, although he is at least 
fifty, or more than double the lady's age. But as her uncle. Lord 
Eton, at sixty considered himself young enough for a bride at 
twenty-one, he would not object to his niece becoming a wife of 
the Great Mogul. His niece, however, is not to be won, even by 
the brilliant radiance of gems on the Oriental's costume. 

** And now for a word or two on a kindred subject, although one 
of another colour. By this time you are no doubt aware that ^cour 
young friend. Lieutenant Merry, has won the Queen's Prize. 
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General Steele introduced tlie victor to Lady Alice, with whom he 

had a long gossip. Well, I don't say that Lady Alice fell ^no, 

Mrs. Bull : her ladyship is usually very firm on her feet ; but the 
inclination of her — what shall I say, head or heart ? — was evidently 
in the direction of — ^but I'll say no more, till I convey to you by 
word of mouth what ought not, in its doubtful or incipient stage, 
to be committed to paper by your friend 

" Mabtha. 
"PosTSCBiFT. — Lord and Lady Eton have expressed a hope 
that your attentive and intelligent waiter, William, is still with 
you." 

Me. Bull (rwe« a^nd comes forward). 

Lord Eton will be disappointed no doubt; but unless I am 
greatly mistaken, our late waiter, William, has an intelligent 
brother, named Charles. 

Mbs. Bull. 
I never heard of such a person. 

Mb. Bull. 

Perhaps not, Mrs. Bull; but you are not supposed to know 
everything and everybody. 

Mbs. Bull. 

No : but I know everything about everybody that we have had 
anything to do with. {A hell rings.) There's that American's 
bell again. I'll get to know a little more about that individual, 
before long. He keeps the waiters for ever on the trot. 

Mb. Bull. 
And spends a good deal of money here, Mrs. Bull. 

Mbs. Bull. 

Where does all the money come from, — that's what 1 want to 
know ? 

Mb. Bull. 

That, Mrs. Bull, is the American's business. 

Mbs. Bull. 

If I make it mine, it is no business of — (JEnter Waiter,) Well, 
waiter ? 

Waiteb. 

Lieutenant Merry has -sent down word to say he would be glad 
to speak with the landlord and landlady in his private room. 

Mb. Bull. 

Uoes he wish to se6 us together or separate ? 
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Mbs. Bull. 

Together^ of course ; but you needn't speak till I've done. iA 
hell rings.) There's that American again. Attend to him, waiter, 
and we^ll attend to Lieutenant Merry. {Exit Waiter.) 

Mb. 'BvJaIa {with a graceful movement of his head arid hands.) 
After you, Mrs. Bull ! . (JB.e follows his wife out.) 



Scene 2. — Another room in hotel — Adam Clencheb sitting at 

table writing. 

Enter Washingtobt Whale. 

Whale. 
Have you nearly finished the President's letter, Adam ? 

Adam. 

Wa'al : grant me 'bout tew minutes an' sixty seconds for a full 
stop, an' the President, I guess, will jest swear to the 'ritin' as 
genuin'. He'll du that, or Adam aint no judge of men and 
w'immin. 

Whale. 

« 

Tn that case, Adam, there will be no forgery in the matter P 

Adam. 

I reckon not. An' as we hevn't cum 'cross here to forge on enny 
Britisher's bank, why there aint no fear, I guess, a' gettin' sent to 
slavery everlastin'.* 

Whale (with a laugh). 

Very true, Adam. We've learnt the way to do directors, rather 
than to be dons by 'em. {Enter Waiter.) Waiter! I am so 
eharmed with the town of Brighton, that I have invited the Mayor 
and a few other distinguished men to dine with me to-morrow. 
Tell the landlord to serve up a nice dinner for the occasion. 

Adam. 
Not forgetting Mr. Bull's splendiferous soup. Mister Waiter. 

Whale. 
Which soup do you mean, Adam ? 

Adam. 
Wa'al, — I aint quite sartin, but I guess its called fox-tail. 
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Whale {wiih a laugh). 

He means ox-tail, waiter. And as I am about to present your 
splendid Aquarium with a sea-serpent — . 

Waiteb {in surprise), 
A sea-serpent, did you say, sir ? 

Whale. 

Yes. In an arm of the Mississippi that runs through my estate, 
the great sea-serpent has recently spawned. Having secured a 
couple of the curiosities, I intend, on my return, to forward one to 
the Brighton Aquarium. But they'll have to erect a special tank 
for its reception. What's the length of oiir tank, Adam p 

Adam. 

Wa'al : I aint quite sartin, but I guess its sumthin' 'bout forty 
mile. 

Whale. 

You mean forty feet, Adam. But let that pass. Did you not 
say, waiter, that the landlord had prepared a more suitable room 
for us, and that this is required for some of Lord Eton's family ? 

Waiter. 
Yes, sir : we are expecting the family here almost immediately. 

Whale. 
Then we'll follow you to our new quarters at once. 

Adam (folding up his portfolio). 
Wa'al : I've done, — and purty wa'al done tu, I reckon. 

Whale (aside to Adam as they follow l^aiter). 

You made a muddle of the soup, Adam, and a still greater 
muddle of the serpent. 

Adam (aside to Whale). 

Wa'al, ya'as — a sarpint aint a clean fish to meddle with, I , 
guess — 'specially a sea-sarpint. (They go out.) 



ScEKE 3. — JEntranee-hall of the hotel — Mb. and Mes. Bull, 
Waiter y (md porters awaiting the approaching visitors. 

Mb. Bull. 
Here they come ! Lord Eton's carriage is nearly at the door. 

p 
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Mbs. Bcix. 

Yoa can take the disaejeeable Earl to joarself, Mr. Ball. Til 
attend to the others. {^During tike dialoffue between LoBD Eton 
and the landlord , the members of hie lordehip'e euite enter, each 
carrying some small article or articles in the hand, and, followed by 
footmen and porters with luyyaye^ pass through the hall on the way 
to their apartments.) 

JEnter Losd akd Labt Eton and Lady Alice, the former as 
Colonel of his regiment, in foil-dress uniform, 

LoED Eton. 

Well, landlord ! after a tropical day, the sea-breeze in front here 
is quite refreshing. (To Last Eton.) The landlady will conduct 
you and my niece to your apartments. 

Mbs.. Bfll. 

. If your ladyship will kindly walk this way ; — ^but pray allow me 
to carry those things. 

Ladt Eton. 

I thank you: (She gives Mbs. Bull her reticule and shawl.) 
The smallest relief is desirable in such sultry weather. This way,- 
Alice, dear. {They follow Mbs. Bull.) 

LoBD Eton. 

Have you reserved the same rooms we occupied on the last occa- 
sion, landlord ? 

Mb. Bitll. 

Just the same, my lord, with an additional bath-room. 

LoBD Eton. 

I am glad to hear that. Bat I did not, as usual, observe William 
at the door on my arrival. 

Mb. Bull. 

No, my lord : I regret to say that William has recently left us* 

LoBD Eaton 

I regret that, also, — having, as you know, a great objection to 
strange attendants. 

Mb. Bull. 

I am quite aware of that, my lord; but having secured the 
services of a very intelligent young man, I trust your lordship may 
experience no inconvenience from the change. The new waiter will 
enter on his duties in the morning ; he is too tired to do so this 
evening, having been to Wimbledon to see the volunteers shoot for 
the Queen's Prize. 
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LoBD Eton. 

Well, landlord, waiters, like other mortals, should not be deemed 
as immovable as the fixtures of an establishment : so we must be 
content with what we can get.' Have jjou parted with the head 
waitress also ? 

Mb. Bull. 

No^ mj lord : she is still with us, and is no doubt already in 
attendance on her ladyship. 

LoED Eton. 

Very well : that's a matter of more importance than the other. 

{Sefollowa Mb. Bull an the way to his room,) 



END OF ACT J. 
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ACT II. 

Scene 1. — A private room in the Rose Hotel — Lobb Eton, in 
undress uniform, seated reading a London newspaper. 

Enter Chables with a local paper. 

Chables. 

Pardon me, my lord, — ^but I thought your lordship might like to 
look at this day's Brighton paper ! 

LoBD Eton {taking paper), 

I appreciate your attention. {The waiter is about to leave the 
room.) Waiter ! What's your Christian name, waiter ? 

Chables {returning), 

Charles, my lord. 

LoBD Eton. 

The landlord tells me you were at Wimbledon yesterday, and 
that the winner of the Queen's Prize is well-known to you p 

Chables. 
I have known- him from a boy, my lord. 

LoBD Eton. 

In that case you are better qualified to judge of his character 
and capacity than those who form their opinion from mere report. 
It is quite possible for a young man to become a good shot who 
has neither taste nor talent for anything but his rifle. This may 
possibly be the case with Lieutenant Merry ! 

Chables. 

Possibly so, my lord. Although my father, when living, con- 
sidered Martin Merry a promising boy, I have known other lads 
whose talents, in my opinion, were of a very superior order. 
Though Martin came out at Cambridge as twelfth Wrangler, he 
has not, I believe, distinguished himself in any other way till he 
won the Queen's Prize yesterday. 

LoBD Eton. 

So that the newspaper accounts of his being a good musician 
and talented painter are mere sketches of the writer's imagination ! 
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Chiblbs (going), 

Martin can paint a little, I believe, as the landlord here has two 
or three of his works; but his paintings are not to be compared 
with any by the great masters. 

LoBB Eton. 

That could hardly be expected of an amateur. I am a great 
admirer — ^indeed, a liberal patron of the fine arts, and can appreciate 
genuine talent in any shape ; but counterfeits I utterly abhor. 

Chables. 
I should imagine so, my lord. {H.e goes out,) 

Lord Eton {calls aloud). 

Here ! Waiter ! (Chables returns.) I wish to ask you a few 
questions concerning a gentleman staying in the hotel. 

Chables {smiling), 
Washington Whale, my lord ? 

LoBD Eton. 

Just so. He waited on me with letters of introduction from 
several distinguished men, — my friend, General Shorthose, among 
the number. 

Chables. 

Washington Whale, my lord, has just left the Itose Hotel. 

LoBD Eton (j/n surprise). 

Left? 

Chables. 

On receiving an intimation from the landlord that his room 
rather than his company would in future be required. We dis- 
covered, beyond doubt, that Washington Whale, alias Salter 
Selman^ was one of the American gentlemen who had a hand in 
the formation of a company for working a gold mme in which 
there happened to be no gold. 

LoBD Eton (with a loud laugh). 

Then he is now about to convert the gold into silver, as he 
wished me to become chairman in a company for the purchase of an 
extensive silver mine, and he allowed me to peruse a private letter 
on the subject from the President of the United States. 

Chables (going). 

The President's letter — ^like the gold mine — would not, I fear, 
bear close examination, my lord. {As he goes out, Lady Eton 
and Lady Alice enter in walking costume,) 
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Lady Alice. 

Is that the same waiter who was here when we were last in 

Brighton, uncle ? 

Lord Etok. 

No, Alice : but he is quite as attentive and intelligent, if not 
more so ; for he appears to take an interest in what's going on in 
the world, and he was down at Wimbledon yesterday. 

Laj)Y Alice. 

I thought I had seen the young man somewhere. (Aside.) 
The likeness to some one else is very striking. 

Lady Eton {to her husband). 

Come, dear! We shall lose the best part of the day, before 
taking out-door exercise. 

LoBD Eton (rises and puts on his cap). 

Before our return we will look in at the Grand Hotel, and 
ascertain whether our new acquaintance the Bajah has yet 
arrived. 

Lady Alice (aside), 

I am sorry the Kajah is not on his way to India, instead of to 
Brighton. (She follows Lobd and Lady Eton out,) 

jRe-enier Chables in a stately manner, 

Chables. 

Servants will assume authority in the absence of the master. 
{^He sits and takes up newspaper in imitation of Lobd Eton.) 
Here ! Waiter ! Bring me a glass of sherry. 

Mb. Bull {smiling as he enters). 
Did you call, my lord ? 

Chables {rises and places his hand on landlord's shoulder). 
Friend Bull, I am now serious. Where's your wife ? 

Mb. Bull. 
I have just sent her to market. 

Chables. 

Not for sale, I hope ? But let that pass ; she will be absent for 
some little time, and I must turn each moment of that time to 
good account. A piercing glance from Lady Alice as she passed 
just now completely unnerved me. It was like an electric shock on 
the system of a nervous man. Has she recognized me ? — ^that was 
the source of the electric current. Yet the next moment I felt 
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assured she Iiad merely observed in the features of your waiter a 
slight resemblance to those of the volunteer. It appears that on 
leaving Brighton, the family will go to Scotland, and that 'they 
have engaged apartments at the Eoyal Thistle, near the falls of 
Clyde. I'm in love, and intend to pursue the object of my affec- 
tion till the prize is won. Don't start, my friend — but I shall 
follow the family to Scotland. 

Me. Bull {in surprise). 
Follow them to Scotland, Lieutenant Merry P 

Chables (with emjpJiasis). 
To Scotland, Ireland, or the other side of the globe ! 

Mr. Bull. 
I perceive you are in earnest, but — 

Chables. 

There is no hut or if in the matter. When last in Scotland, the 
Thistle was my head quarters. (J3.e imitates the Scottish dialect.) 
Widow Macfie, the landlady, is a gude-tempered soul. She wadna 
object to mak a cheild like mysel the laird of her hame for ony 
time, I ken. 

Mb. Bull. 

John Bull is not very familiar with that kind of talk ; but you 
may take my word for it that a nobleman of Lord Eton's position 
and wealth — for I am told he is one of the four richest men in 
England— would object to his orphan niece becoming the wife of 
Lieutenant Merry. 

Chables. 

Would you object to it, Mr. Bull ? (Mb. Bull laughs^ No, 
I see you would not — so you will oblige me by informing Martha, 
her maid, that she is wanted immediately. 

Mb. Bull {going). 

Wanted by whom ? — by Lieutenant Merry, or by Charles the 
waiter ? 

Chables. 

By either, as her knowledge extends to both. (Me. Bull goes 
out,) She must know all, but disclose nothing. One untimely 
word or look might prove fatal to a great design. {Enter Maetha.) 
Martha, Mrs. Bull received a very remarkable epistle from you 
yesterday. 

Maetha {confusedly). 

From — from me, Lieutenant MeiTy ? Of course you cannot 
allude to a private and confidential communication ? 
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Charles. 

So private and 90 confidential that it has been placed in 7;i;y hands 
for perusal. 

Mabtha (m asionishm&nf) , 
Never ! 

Charles (taking letter from his pocket). 

Is the writing familiar P (^He gives her letter.) 

Martha (indignantly). 
Unpardonable breach of faith ! {She is about to tear up letter.) 

Charles. 

Hold ! Tou are the writer of that letter, but I am in honour 
bound to return it to the owner. (Martha gives him letter.) Don't 
regret the revelation. A touch of experience is worth a volume 
of advice. Tour correspondent's breach of faith may satisfy you 
that a secret has a better chance of being kept by one than by two 
of your sex. And now, Martha, for a little matter in which we 
have a joint interest. I know all about that cozy little affair be- 
tween Lord Eton's valet and yourself. 

Martha. 
Oh, Mrs. Bull ! Mrs. Bull ! 

Charles. 

Mrs. Bull wouldn't intentionally injure a fly ; but as her tongue 
is the nearest approach to a perpetual motion that has yet been 
discovered, the owner must talk about something or somebody. 

Martha. 
Why doesn't she make sport of her enemies P 

Charles. 

She has none; judge for yourself. She has assured me that 
Vernon, your lover, is worthy of your love, and that if the money 
in his pocket corresponded with the amount of good sense in his 
head, he would marry you to-morrow. I intend to promote your 
cause, Martha ; but you must keep your own counsel as well as 
mine. You are going with the family to Scotland : I am going 
with you. 

Martha (in surprise). 

Going with us^ Lieutenant Merry P 

Charles. 

Not with the family, but with you — unknown to the family, but 
known to you. You understand me, Martha ? 
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Martha (smiling), 

I think so. {Bell rings.) There's Lady Eton's hell : so they 
havB returned from their walk, and I must he within call. {Exit) 

Chables {rings hell). 

As they will soon he ready for their soup-luncheon, it is quite 
time for the waiter to make ready. {He sits and reads newspaper.) 

Enter Waiter with tray, containing cloth, bread, wine glasses, a 

decanter of sherry, Sfc. 

Waiteb. 

If you please, sir, shall I lay the cloth on the tahle hy the 
window ? The family usually sit there at lunch, in order to have a 
view of the sea. 

Chables. 

Then lay the cloth there hy all means, waiter. {He rises when 
the waiter has left the room.) For the resumption of my duties I 
must wait within. {He goes out.) 

Enter Lady Eton* and Lady Alioe in in-door costume. 

Lady Alice. 
You saw those pictures in the hall-room, did you not, dear ? 

Lady Etoit. 

I thought them very well painted. Do you know the name of 
the artist? 

Lady Alice. 

Mrs. Bull tells me they were painted hy Lieutenant Merry. 

LiDY Eton. 
Indeed ! 

Lady Alice. 
I should so like uncle to see them. 

Lady Eton. 

If you were to direct his attention to them, he would at once 
suspect your motive. I would advise you, Alice, not to think any- 
thing more about that young volunteer, whatever talent he may 
possess. 

Lady Alice. 

There can be no harm in thinking about him ; and uncle^ as you 
are aware, can appreciate talent in cmy young man. 

Lady Eton. 

Yery true, Alice ; but he can also appreciate wealth and title 
in any old man. Why don't you marry the Bajah and become a 
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Princess at once ? There is some diflPerence between your ages ; 
but the same thing might be said concerning me and my husband ; 
and if you marry his Highness you will have jewels of greater, far 
greater value than mine. 

Lady Alice {with force). 

If the Bajah had a diamond as big as himself, I wouldn't become 
his wife — even to obtain possession of his priceless gem. 

Lady Etoit. 

Here comes your uncle : so we had better let the subject of 
marriage drop for the present. 

Bnter Lobd Eton. 

LoBD Eton {takes off his cap and puts down his walking stick). 

Well, ladies : after your walk, and before we order the carriage 
for a drive, you will be glad to take part in a refreshing interlude, 
eh ? {^He rings hell.) The cloth, I observe, is already laid. 

Snter Chaeles, followed hy Waiter with a tureen of soup, which 
the former places on table as the latter retires. Lady Alice 
closely yet silently observes Chablbs as he places chairs in 
position, 

m 

The soup is quite ready, my lord ! 

Lobd Eton {as he and ladies take their seats.) 

You anticipate our wants to a nicety, Charles. We have this 
morning derived much pleasure from a visit to the Aquarium. 

Chables. 

The attraction of the exhibition will be shortly increased, my 
lord, should Washington Whale fulfil his promise to the directors. 

Lobd Eton. 
Sis promise to the directors — the promise of what P 

Chables. 
The promise of a sea-serpent, my lord. 

Lobd Eton {with a loud laugh). 

A mythical hybrid quite in keeping with the professions of a 
scheming Yankee. {Uxit Chables.) This was the fellow who 
came to me with pretended letters of introduction from distinguished 
men — among the number was one from the President of the United 
States, and another from my friend. General Shorthose. {Re-enter 
Chables hastily, with small tray containing visiting card.) 
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Chables (holding tray to Lobb Etok, who takes up the card). 

The gentleman has just entered the hall of the hotel from his 
carriage. 

LoBD Etok (rises). 

Conduct his Highness this way — {Exit Charles.) — and I'll 
meet him on the landing. {Exit,) 

Lady Eton. 
Of course, Alice, you'll treat the Prince with becoming courtesy ? 

Ladt Alice. 

I trust I shall not forget the civilities due to so distinguished a 
personage* {Re-enter Loed Eton in company with the Bajah, 
whose oriental costume is richly studded with jewels. On his 
entrance the ladies rise from their seats.) 

The Kajah {shahing hands with the ladies). 

The pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with ladies of so many 
good — I cannot, in English, express my — but you can understand 
the unspoken sentiments of — ( He places his hand on his breast.) 
I need not say any more. 

LoBD Eton. 

We are about to partake of a little soup. Perhaps your High- 
ness would have no objection to join us ? 

The Rajah. 

Both the honour and the soup I shall accept most willingly, my 
lord. But do not keep on your feet a single moment, ladies. 
{They resume their seats and the Bajah seats himself hy side of 
Lady Alice, to whom, during the repast, he pays marked attention^ 
hy filling her vnne glass and talking in an inaudible tone. On 
hearing a noise without, Loed Eton rings the hell and Chaeles 
enters.) 

Charles. 

Did you ring, my lord ? 

Loed Eton. 

What's the meaning of all this noise and confusion beneath our 
window, here ? 

Chaeles. 

It is caused by a crowd gathering round a well-known wandering 
minstrel. 

Loed Eton, 

If it is the same who sang during our dinner last evening — . 
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Chables. 
The same, my lord. 

Lord Eton. 

Then tell him to sing us some new ditty, and you can give him 
this half-crown at fche same time. 

Charles {take^ the money), 
I will do as you desire, my lord. 

Lady Alice. 
Waiter ! When do the Brighton races take place P 

Chables. 

On the first and second of August, my lady. (Exit^ and the 
following song is heard). 

" The Eose, Shamrock and Thistle."* 

Our invincible sisters have peacefully won, 
Their national freedom so envied and blessed ; 

England, Ireland and Scotland united in one. 

Have a home for each brother by tyrants oppressed, 
The Rose, with the Shamrock and Thistle shall be 
Cemented by love, as the glorious Three, 
Whose arm of defence is the victor of fear. 
Like a patriot born in our brave Volunteer : 
Our brave Volunteer ! our brave Volunteer ! 
Like a patriot bom in our brave Volunteer ! 

Britannia hath sheltered, shall shelter again, 
The mighty in exile who fly to her shore ; 

The captive from bondage, the slave from his chain, 
Her hand shall for ever to freedom restore ! 

The Bose, with the Shamrock and Thistle shall be 
Cemented by love, as the glorious Three, 
Whose arm of defence is the victor of fear. 
Like a patriot born in our brave Volunteer : 
Our brave Volunteer ! our brave Volunteer ! 
Like a patriot born in our brave Volunteer ! 

{Curtain Jails.) 
END OF A CT IL 




* To be set to music. 
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ACT m. 

SoEKE 1. — A private room in the Boyal Thistle Motel, Scotland — 
Veenoit and Mabtka looking out at window, 

Mabtha. 

Yes : the scenery in Scotland is very grand, but the family mis- 
fortune will prevent anybody from enjoying it. {They come for- 
ward.) 

Vebnom". 

Three months longer would have completed my seven years' 
service ; and his lordship promised that at the end of seven years 
he would place me in a better position in life. 

Mabtha. 

Do you really think, Vernon, that a married life would be a 
better position for either of us ? 

VEBiroir. 

Well, we've both of us been waiting to try it : but now that all 
Lady Eton's jewels have been stolen, through our want of proper 
care, I expect his lordship will do nothing for either of us. 

Mabtha. 

The jewel-case was placed in my keeping, and of course, Vernon, 
you can't be blamed for the loss. 

Vbbwow. 

Ah ! If I had only stuck closer to you and my own case, there 
would have been no thief, therefore no robbery. But as there 
wasn't room in your carriage, I was compelled to go to another 
part of the train. Who was that volunteer that was so attentive 
to you, Martha ? 

Mabtha (in assumed surprise). 

Attentive to me? Volunteers are attentive to any lady who 
may be without a protector. 

Vebnon. 

But a volunteer doesn't always take sandwiches and sherry to a 
young lady, although he may travel in the same carriage. 

Mabtha. 

A volunteer who does not offer to do so cannot be an honour to 
his regiment, Vernon. Did you tell the landlady about the loss of 
the jewel-case ? 
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Veewok. 

Yes : and I imagine, from her manner, she was terribly shocked, 
though I couldn't understand one half of her Scotchified words. 
Are all the servants down here named Benjamin P She calls 'em 
all Ben. 

Mabtha (with a hmgK). 

That's merely calling 'em tn. '' Come ben " means come in, or 
come behind. Lady Alice will soon be calling me in English. I 
have to accompany her ladyship in a walk, as Lady Eton is not well 
enough to leave her room this morning. I fear she is fretting, 
through the loss of her beautiful jewels. I hope they may soon be 
recovered. 

Vebnon. 

I hope thit for your sake, Martha. 

Mabtha. 

And I hope so, for the sake of everyhody. But here comes Lord 
Eton and the landlady, so we had better be off ! (JExetmt,) 

Enter Lobd Eton (tn travelling or private costume) 

and Mbs. Macfie. 

Mbs. Macfie. 

I havena had sican a shock since the day my ain gude mon de- 
pairted frae this wicked warld. The Laird hae mercy on us ! Fifty 
thoosand pounds warth o' jewels ! Its eneugh to mak' the hairs o' 
the head stand on end ! 

Lobd Eton. 

Did you not tell me, Mrs. Macfie, that your son, the present 
manager of this hotel, had lived a long time in England P 

Mbs. Macfie. 

Donald, I ken, is reght well acquaint wi' aw the big toons i' the 
land. The laddie knows mair aboot Lunnun 'an his worthy faither 
afore him. 

Lobd Eton. 

Then, I presume, your son Donald can speak English P 

Mbs. Macfie {with a laugh). 

He wadna be a Macfie an he couldna speak his ain mother 
toongue, my laird. But ye maun judge for yersel, my laird, sune 
as the laddie comes hame. 

Lobd Eton. 

If he's gone to Edinburgh, he may perhaps not be at home till 
nine or ten o'clock at night P 
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Mbs. Maofie. 

Donald wadna be kepit oot at sic time o' neght for aw the siller 
i' the toon, an' I canna for the saul o' me mak' oot whar the laddie's 
been sae lang. {Ooing,) But I maun gang awa' to the flesher's 
for a oaf's heed. {Aside to herself as she goes out,) Fifty thoosand 
pounds warth 0' jewels ! It's eneugh to mak' the spirit 0' Rab 
Roy rise frae the dead ! {Eant,) 

Enter VfiBNON. 

Vebnon. 

Lady Eton has sent down word to say she would be glad to speak 
with your lordship in her sitting-room. 

LoED Eton. 
I'll attend immediately ; h\ii in the first place send Martha here. 

Vebnon. 

Martha, my lord, is now in attendance on Lady Alice, who is 
just gone for a walk. 

LoBD Etok. 

Never at hand when wanted. You can go. {Exit Vebkon.) 
I must telegraph to my steward to advertise in the London papers, 
offering a handsome reward for the recovery of the jewels, with a 
promise that, if at once restored, no questions will be asked. {Exit.) 



Scene 2. — A romantic mew, with waterfall, Sfc., in distance — 
Lady Alice and Mabtha discovered seated at the lose of 
a motmtain, the former with a hook. 

Lady Alice. 

I have been told that Scotland is Switzerland in miniature. If 
it be so, how impressively grand and majestic must be the original 
of this little, yet mountainous picture ! Poets may poetize, and 
painters may paint the charms of nature after their own fashion ; 
but how can pen or pencil mirror the reality ? Impossible ! The 
beauties of nature, like the winning smiles of a lovely and artless 
child, must be seen to be appreciated. A romantic love story, to 
one who has known and felt the heaven-born inspiration of love 
itself, would seem as far from the reality of life as a marble image 
from the living form. {She closes her hook.) 

Mabtha. 

I have no doubt you are a good judge. Lady Alice, as you have 
been long accustomed to read love stories ; but as for me — . 

^1 
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Lady Alic£. 

As for you^ Martha— y^u have no occasion for a portrait of the 
object that is almost daily before you. 

Mabtha. 

But suppose, Lady Alice, you were daily in sight of a prize you 
could highly esteem^ yet were never likely to possess ? would that 
not be more provoking than wearing near the heart the miniature 
image of some dearly loved one at a distance ? {A volunteer at a 
distance is seen viewing the scenery,) 

Lady Alice (in a subdued tone), 
Martha, I have seen that young officer somewhere. 

Mabtha. 

He appears to me like the portrait of a volunteer in one of the 
rooms of the Eose Hotel, Brighton. {They rise,) 

Lady Alice. 

I know him, Martha ! 

Mabtha. 

Then I'll view the distant waterfall from another part of the 
mountain. (She withdraws out of sight,) 

Lieut. Mebby (approaching), 

A vision realised ! Last night I dreamt that Lady Alice had 
paid her first visit to the romantic land o' cakes ! (They shake 
hands,) 

Lady Alice. 

I never should have dreamt of meeting Lieutenant Merry here. 

Lieut. Mebby. 
Scotland is a favourite part with me for a summer ramble. 

Lady Alice. 

From the little I have seen of the country, I should be surprised 
if it were not a favourite spot. Lieutenant Merry. But you will 
be sorry to hear that our journey to the north has been attended 
with a sad misfortune. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Not an accident to any member of the family, I trust, Lady Alice? 

Lady Alice. 

Not an accident resulting in the loss of life or limb, but one 
through which Lady Eton has lost what was almost as dear to her 
as life itself — the loss of her precious jewels. 
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Lieut* Me bet. 

Is it possible that her ladyship can place so high a value on 
mere ornaments, however precious ? 

Lady Alice. 

And as Lord Eton considers her ladyship more precious than all 
the world beside, he would gladly part with all the world beside 
for the recovery of her jewels. 

Lieut. Mebet. 

I think not. Lady Alice. There is one family ornament his 
lordship would object to part with — except, indeed, to some 
princely suitor — even for the recovery of the lost jewels. 

Lady Alice (smiling). 

Shall I assume a girlish modesty and say, I fail to comprehend 
your meaning? No. But the ornament or living object you 
allude to, is not for disposal to a princely suitor — unless that suitor 
should be regarded as princely in the estimation of the lady 
herself. 

Lieut. Merby. 

I dare not say, Lady Alice, how much, how very much I should 
envy the happiness of such a man. 

Lady Alice. 

Envy is surely not a thing to be indulged by the winner of the 
Queen's prize ? 

Lieut. Mebey. 

Could the victor win cmother and still more noble prize, he 
would envy no man. 

Lady Alice. 

And cannot a victorious marksman, a good musician, and a 
pleasing painter, exercise a little skill iu any other walk of life ? 

Lieut. Mebby. 

He might do so, Lady Alice, if success depended entirely on 
his oton exertions ; but when a favourable issue can onl}*^ be secured 
by the aid of another hand and heart — 

Lady Alice. 

Has the student been denied the aid he stands in need of ? 
This little book says that with tact and talent the greatest ob- 
stacles in life may be surmounted. 

Mabtha (re-appearing). 

Lady Alice ! Vernon, with a letter, would appear to be coming 
in this direction. 
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Ladt Alice. 
Then we must return to our hotel at once^ Martha. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

And I must needs return to mine. Farewell, Lady Alice ! {B^e 
offers his hand.) 

Lady Alice (taking his hand). 

Farewell, Lieutenant Merry! (They retire in opposite 
directions.) 



ScEKB III. — A room in the Thistle Hotel, with large window at 
hack, affording view of waterfall, Sfc, Couch near window. 

JEnter Lobd and Lady "Eioisf, followed hg Mabtha 

carrying a shawl. 

Lobd Eton. 

By reclining on this couch you will obtain rest, and at the same 
time have a pleasant view of the scenery without. (Se sits and 
reads newapaper.) 

Lady Eton (after taking shawl from her maid). 

Martha ! at present I am not well enough to express my feelings 
concerning the' irreparable loss I have sustained through. your 
carelessness ; but you will please to understand that on our return 
to England, after a short visit to Ireland, your services will be 
dispensed with. Yeruou has received a similar notice from his 
master. I have nothing more to say to you just now. (Martha 
goes out.) 

Enter Mbs. Maofie. 

Ye maun needs ken, my laird, that Donald Macfie is cum hame, 
an' sune as the gude laddie taks aff his toon claithes, he'll be reght 
woolin to gie yer laird and yer ladyship ony cumfort ye sae muckle 
need in this sair time o' trial. (Aside to herself on leaving.) 
Fifty thoosand pounds warth o' jewels ! (She goes out.) 

Lobd Eton (calls aloud). 

Mrs. Macfie ! (She returns). I think you told me that your 
son, Donald, lived for some little time in Brighton ? 

Mbs. Maceie. 
Ye'll sune ken that, my laird. 
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LoBD Eton. 

Do you happen to know whether he is acquainted with the 
landlord of the Bose. 

Mbs. Macfie. 

Donald and Maister John Bull hae heen gude freends a lang 
time, my laird. But here cums the laddie himsel. (Aside to her- 
self as she withdraws.) Fifty thoosand pounds warth 0' jewels ! 
{She goes out,) 

Enter Lieut. Mebby, disguised as Donald, the manager of the 
l^istley and dressed in a tartan plaid suit, 

Donald. 

I trusty Lord Eton, that my temporary absence from the hotel 
has not caused your lordship any serious inconvenience ? 

LoBD Eton. 

I felt anxious to see you, Mr. Macfie : and I am now glad to 

* find that — although you may not have forgotten your mother 

tongue — ^you can at least converse in a language with which I am 

familiar. The landlady informs me that you resided in England 

many years ? 

Donald. 

Prom boyhood^ my lord. 

LoBD Eton. 

And — if I understood Mrs. Macfie correctly — you are not only- 
acquainted with Brighton, but also with the landlord of the Eose 
Hotel in that town ? 

Donald (smiling). 

She, no doubt, told you, my lord that I ken them baith reght 
weel ? So I do. It was only yesterday I received a letter from 
my friend, Mr. BulL 

LoBD Eton. 

Since our departure from his establishment. Lady Eton's maid 
has been robbed of her ladyship's jewels in a most mysterious 
manner. She says the only person that accompanied my servants 
in taking the luggage from the Eose to the railway was the 
Boots. 

Donald. 

Boots has just left his situation in Brighton for one in the 
country of which he is a native. 

Lord Eton. 
Pray what country is that, Mr. Macfie ? 
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Donald. 
Ireland, my lord. 

Ladt Eton {to her husband). 

How very remarkable, my dear, that we should have made an 
appointment to meet the Indian Prince in Ireland. 

LoBD Eton. 

I presume, Mr. Macfie, you could ascertain the name of the 
hotel in Ireland where Boots is now located ? 

Donald. 
Easily, my lord. 

LoBD Eton. 
I have offered a reward of a thousand pounds for the recovery of 
the jewels, together with a promise to ask no questions. 

Donald. 

That promise would insure the thief's immunity, would it not, 
my lordr 

LoBD Eton. 

Just so : for I consider the fellow neither better nor worse than 
other robbers — robbers from a Stock Exchange bull or bear 
down to a petty tradesman who'd poison one with adulterated 
food. 

Donald. 

A thousand pounds, with a free pardon, would seem a tempting 
bait. I am aquainted with a clever detective, and feel almost 
inclined to venture on a trip to London to see whether anything 
can be done in the matter. 

LoBD Eton {cheerfully), 

I can only say, Mr. Macfie, that if the lost jewels could be 
recovered in the same condition as when they were stolen, we 
would gladly double the amount of the reward. 

Lady Eton {raising herself from a reclining to a sitiing 'posture). 

We would indeed, indeed, Mr, Macfie ! You might, in confi- 
dence, tell the detective that we would give anything for the 
recovery of my jewels, as they were nearly all presents from highly 
valued friends. Oh ! I do hope you may be successful. 

LoBD Eton. 

Do 'not excite yourself. Lady Eton. A generous desire to aid 
another differs materially from the power to do so. Mr. Macfie 
will no doubt do all he can in the matter, but all he can do may 
possibly amount to nothing. (Lady Alice enters with a hook and 
seats herself hy side o/'Lady Eton.) Is it not so, Mr. Macfie ? 
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DONAXD. 

It may be so, my lord ; although, for the sake of her ladyship, I 
trust it may prove otherwise. 

Lady Alice (wiih a doubtful look at the speaker as Tie withdraws,) 

Waiter ! 

Ladt Eton. 

Waiter, my dear ! This gentleman is the manager, (The near 
sound of bagpipes is heard without.) 

Lady Alice (to Doitald). 
I beg pardon, sir, but — it is a matter of no moment. 

LoBD Eton. 

Be good enough to inform your local musician that his music is 
not appreciated by the present company. Tell him that — if he 
can sing — one of the songs of Scotland would be far more 
acceptable. 

Donald. 

Your wishes, my lord, shall be at once conveyed to the player. 

(Exit.) 
Lady Eton (to Lady Alice). 

I'll presently tell you, Alice, how the manager may perhaps be 
of service to us. (Bagpipes cease playing and conversation is heard 
without, after which Donald re-enters,) 

Lobd Eton. 
What says your local musician, Mr. Macfie. 

Donald. 

He says, my lord, ** he's nae muckle carin' aboot singin' at ony 
time, an' he'd raither no' be fashed we't just noo." 

Lobd Eton (with a loud laugh), 

I am now no wiser than before. Will you tell us what the 
player means ? 

Donald. 

He means that he doesn't care much about singing at any time, 
and that he'd rather not be troubled with it just now. But Echo, 
the wandering minstrel, is near at hand, and I am sure he will 
readily oblige your lordship. (JSadt, and the song of " Murrahfor 
the Sighlands*^ or some other song suited to the singer, is heard. 
During this, Lobd Eton reads newspaper and the ladies converse in 
a subdued tone. When the song is finished, the Curtain falls.) 

END OF ACT III, 



' 
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ACT IV. 

ScEi^E 1. — A room in the Royal Shamrock Motel, supposed to he in 

the vicinity of Scene 2. 

^ter Yebkon and Mabtha. 

Mabtha. 
Well, Vernon : how do you like Ireland ? 

Vebnow. 

I like Ireland and the Irish quite as well as I like Scotland and 
the Scotch, and I like England and the English quite as well as either. 
Fine countries and fine people all of 'em. I could content myself 
with a nice little home in either, — couldn't you, Martha P 

Mabtha. 
I could, Vernon, — a home properly furnished, of course. 

Vebnon. 

Yet, on returning to our own country, we shall each have 
to seek a home where we can find one, — eh, Martha ? 

Mabtha. 
A separate home, you mean P 

Vebnon. 

We should hardly he likely to get one together again. I told 
you I should have to share the penalty of your misfortune. 

Mabtha (with a smile). 

Would you not he glad to share the pleasure of my fortune^ 
if such a thing should ever come to my lot P 

> Vebnon (with a shake of the head). 

To judge from present appearances, good fortune won't he the 
lot of either of us. 

Mabtha. 

Appearances, they say, are deceptive : and from the many 
strange tricks and devices that are practised in the world, it seems 
to me that deception is rather a striking feature in both sexes, — 
though it is generally worn under a veil. 

Vebnon. 
If everybody was as straightforward as Vernon and Martha — . 
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Mabthjl {with a laugli). 

Vernon ! — There is such a thing as *e{/- deception. But as the 
family will be here iu a quarter of an hour, you had better see to 
his lordship's wardrobe. 

Vbbnon. 

I'll attend to my own at the same time. If one is to be sent 
adrift after seven years' service, it will, at least, be as well to have 
one's rigging in proper trim, {He goes out.) 

Enter Lieut. Mebby disguised as Boots, 

Mabtha {with a laugh), 

I have just told Yernon that appearances are often deceptive, 
Lieutenant Merry. 

Lieut. Mebbt {with an Irish brogue). 

And by the powers they are, Miss Judy O'Fogerty ! {He 
speaks in his usual manner). But I'll reserve my mother tongue 
for the heads of the family, as I have much to say to you, Martha, 
and little time to say it. Lord Eton is here to-day, but he will be 
gone to-morrow, as the Prince he came to see left here yesterday. 
Social events proceed apace. I was in Scotland, as you are aware, 
on Monday last ; on Wednesday I was in Brighton ; I am here 
to-day, and hope at the close of the week to be in Brighton again. 
When nations and politicians change their tactics according to 
circumstances, the representatives of the Eose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle must not remain passive spectators. Men — aye, and 
women too, Martha — who have anything to gain must be watchful, 
keen, and active. You must devise some plan for inducing Lady 
Alice to walk abroad early, and — by mere accident of course — 
Lieutenant Merry will be found strolling in the same direction. 
Let not a shadow of our secret aim escape your knowledge, or 
failure will be the issue of the design ; but be patient, vigilant, 
and firm, and our united efforts will be crowned with success. 
{Re goes out as the waiter enters,) 

Waiteb. 

The head waiter desired me to inform you that the family have 
just finished breakfast. {Eait,) 

Mabtha, 

Patient ! vigilant ! and firm ! These are the beacons for my 
guidance. I will endeavour to follow them ! {Exit.) 

Enter Lobd Eton, speaking as he enters. 

How unfortunate, to be sure ! — that the Rajah should have taken 
his departure on the morning of our arrival, {He rings hell,) 
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The landlord of the hotel ill in bed, too ! Everything seems to go 
wrong ! {Enter Head Waiter with two letters.) Are those letters 
for me, waiter ? 

Head Waiter. 
They are, my lord. (JHe delivers letters.) 

LoBD Etoit. 

But here's one in a blank and undirected envelope. From whom 
is this ? 

Head Waiter. 

I'll explain, my lord. The landlord requested me to inform your 
lordship that the Indian Prince, just before his departure, wrote 
several letters, and the letter in the blank envelope he wished 
to be given to your lordship ; but in the hurry of the moment his 
Highness omitted to seal the note, and master therefore enclosed 
it in another cover. The other letter came by post. 

Lord Eton (opening letter). 

Very good. The matter is now explained. {Waiter goes out 
and Lord Eton reads note.) 

** Important matter compels me to leave Ireland for Leamington. 
Hope to see you in England on your return. In great haste, I 
beg to assure you of my high regard for yourself, your amiable 
wife and your charming niece." 

So much for letter number one, and now for letter number two ! 
[He opens it and reads.) 

"Rose Hotel, Brighton, 
" Mt Lord, " September 20th. 

" Guided by my friend, Mr. Bull, I may now venture 
to express a hope that I have some slight clue to the whereabouts 
of the lost jewels. Your lordship will find Boots at the Shamrock 
Hotel. Mr. Bull does not for a moment believe him to be a thief; 
but as he went to the railway when your servants conveyed the 
luggage from the Rose, your lordship will please to ask him 
whether he noticed anyone watching the movements of Lady Eton's 
maid. By so doing, your lordship may possibly elicit something 
to confirm my suspicions, and thereby strengthen the case taken 
in hand by your obedient servant, 

"Donald Macfib." 

{Se puts letter in his pocket?) Good news, so far as it goes ; 
but it doesn't go far enough. His letter may create in the mind 
of Lady Eton hopes which will never be realized. {He rings hell.) 
But if any new light can be thrown on the mystery by the indi- 
vidual he mentions, I will endeavour to obtain it. {Enter Head 
Waiter.) The landlord, I believe, has just engaged a man servant 
who lately lived in Brighton, has he not, waiter ? 
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Waiter. 
Boots from the Rose has just entered master's service, my lord. 

LoBD Eton. 

So I am informed. Be good enough to say I should he glad to 
speak with him. {Waiter goes out,) I shall hardly know what 
to say to the man when he comes. {JEnter Boots!) You have 
recently lived in Brighton, have you not, Boots ? 

Boots (in the Irish brogue). 
Racently it was I lived there, yer honour. 

LoBD Eton. 

Do you remember Lord Eton and family staying at the Royal 
Rose Hotel ? (Boots looks at his lordship's costume,) I was 
then dressed in my regimentals. 

Boots (assuming a sudden recognition). 
An' sure now, my lord, I beg yer honour's pardon. 

LoED Eton. 

On our departure from Brighton, do you remember assisting my 
servants in taking the luggage to the railway ? 

Boots. 

Sure now, my lord, after they trated me like a gintlemin I 
wasn't likely to forgit a thing like that, yer honour. 

LoBD Eton. 

Well, Boots : on that occasion do you remember any stranger 
who appeared to be watching the movements of my servants ? 

Boots (pretending to reflect for a moment). 

Faith, and I du. An' it was Martha, the maid, he kept his eye 
on, though he pratinded to look nowhere at all. 

LoBD Eton. 
Do you think you would know that man again ? 

Boots. 

Know him agin, yer honour ? jist as aisily as I'd know me own 
bould face in a looking-glass. 

LoED Eton {aside). 

This fellow's evidence may prove of vital importance. At present, 
Boots, I will not detain you longer. 

^1 
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Boots (taking letter from hu pocket) , 

But as they tould me yer honour was a frind of the grate Prince 
that left here this morning, I kipt this letter for yer honour to sale 
up ; for though his majesty tould me to post it, I jist thought, as 
it wasn't saled, that some unidicated parson ma be after taking 
liberties with it. {H.e deliven letter to his lordship.) 

LoBD Etok. 

The matter shall be duly attended to, Boots. (Boots goes out.) 
A letter for the Rajah's brother in India ! The writer having 
acted in a very strange manner, by failing to keep his own appoint- 
ment, I consider myself justified in seeing whether this in any way 
refers to the subject. (He opens and reads letter.) 

" Ibelaitd, September 21st. 
*^ Mt deab Bbothsb, 

" Just a line to say you must not be surprised 
if I should bring with me a young wife from England. I can have 
my choice of two beautiful girls,^-one the niece of a peer, the 
other the daughter of a tradesman in Leamington. Of the two I 
rather prefer the untitled one. Of course I shall not forsake my 
own native spouse, of whose existence the English damsels are at 
present ignorant. Expect more on the subject by next mail from 
your absent 

" Beotheb." 

(^He repeats the latter portion qf letter, commencing at/^ Ofcourse.^^) 

Now thank Heaven for this timely revelation ! Many of the strange 
discoveries in the world are made by mere accident. This letter 
may now be sealed and forwarded to its destination. But the 
niece of Lord Eton is never likely to reach the same destination 
through becoming the wife of an Indian prince who has a native 
spouse awaiting his return. {JECe goes out with letter.) 

Enter Mabtha, in walking costume* 

Mabtha. 

Whatever could have induced his lordship to call Lady Alice back 
just as she was going for a walk ? I have heard that the course 
of true love never did run smooth ; but there must be a cause for 
everything, and I wonder what's the cause that love shouldn't run 
as smooth as anything else ? 

Enter Yebnoit, laughing. 

Veenon. 

Haven't you heard the tremendous clatter going on in Lady 
Eton's room ? They've been laughing, crying, and talking all at 
the same time. What on earth has master been telling 'em, 
Martha p 
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Mabtha {yoith a smile), 

I'm not a witch, Vernon, even if I've bewitched you. {Bell 

rings.) 

Vebnon. 

There's master's bell ! {H.e hastens out) 

Mabtka. 

Then Lady Alice is now released, and ready for her walk, and 
perhaps ready to — bewitch another ! {Exit.) 



ScEKE 2. — Sketch from some romantic spot in Ireland, likely to he 

effective on the stage. 

Enter Lady Alice, followed hy Mabtha, carrying folding-seat 

and shawl. 

Ladt Alice. 

Nature looks more lovely than ever, while all around would 
appear cheerful and gay. 

Mabtha. 

During the last hour, Lady Alice, you have yourself appeared 
more cheerful than for months past. 

Ladt Alice {smiling). 

I have had good cause to be so, Martha : the great Indian Prince 
is dead. 

Mabtha {in surprise). 

Bead ! can that be a cause for cheerfulness, my lady P But is 
the Eajah really dead ? 

Lady Alice. 

Yes : dead in Lord Eton's esteem ; and as he never lived in mine, 
why should I mourn over his decease ? Bather let me seat myself 
and meditate on the varied charms of the surrounding scene. 
Q/LjiS.iiBjL places seat, and Ladt Alice sits.) 

Mabtha. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken. Lady Alice, I just now saw the 
same young officer you met in Scotland. Yes : I see him now in 
the distance, and he appears to be coming this way. 

Ladt Alice {rising). 

The air is getting chilly ; leave the seat where it is and throw 
the shawl over my shoulders. {After doing so, Mabtha withdraws.) 
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Lieut. Mebby {approaching from behind). 

Ah ! Is this the realization of another beautiful dream ? {He 
shakes hands with LjlDY Alice.) 

Ladt Alice. 

It would really appear, Lieutenant Merry, that wherever we go 
we are almost certain to cross each other's path. 

Lieut. Mebby. 
Do you believe in such a thing as destiny, Lady Alice ? 

Lady Alice. 

Destiny ! If destiny has a hand in every deep design, destiny 
will have a long list of offences to answer for. It was only this 
morning, and then merely by accident, that Lord Eton discovered 
the way in which a certain Indian Prince — ; but I forgot : the 
matter is to be kept a profound secret* You will, however, be glad 
to hear a little good news. When we met in Scotland, did I not 
tell you that Lady Eton had lost a case of very precious jewels ? 

Lieut. Mebby. 
I remember your telling me so. Lady Alice. 

Lady Alice. 

Then you will be glad to hear that uncle has some faint hope of 
tracing a person who is supposed to have had a hand in the 
abstraction of the jewels. 

Lieut. Mebby. 
Indeed ! Does his lordship expect to bring the fellow to justice ? 

Lady Alice. 

Yes : Boots, at the Shamrock, came from the Eose Hotels 
Brighton. 

Lieut. Mebby. 
And does your uncle imagine Boots to be the thief P 

Lady Alice. 
Oh dear no; but he thinks that Boots may be the means of 
leading to the detection either of the thief or an accomplice, 
through his being able to recognise a man who followed Martha to 
the railway. But we are, of course, more anxious to recover the 
jewels than to punish the thief. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

In strict confidence, Lady Alice, let me tell you that in a letter 
I have just received from my friend Mr. Bull, he not only alludes 
to the sad affair, but he names an individual whom he believes to 
have had a hand in it. 
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Lady Alice. 
How very remarkable, to be sure ! 

Lieut. Mebbt. 

As I have some slight knowledge of the individual, I shall at 
once return to England, with the hope of giving information that 
may be useful. 

Ladt Alice. 

How very good of you, Lieutenant Merry. 

LiETTT. Mebby. 

Do not, dear lady, give me credit for goodness I do not possess : 
for you should know that I am prompted on the present occasion 
by a selfish motive. 

Lady Alice. 
A selfish motive P 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Yes : a desire to serve the Lady Alice. 

Lady Alice. 

I should deem that to be a most tmselfish motive, unless, indeed, 
you desire at the same time — yet that cannot be— to serve yourself 
in any way. (Mabtha, at a distance, is seen to wave a white hand- 
kerchief,) That handkerchief signals the approach of Lord and 
Lady Eton. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Then once more, Lady Alice — I hope not for ever — farewell ! 
{They shake hands, — (rfter which, the Lieuteij^ah't hurries out, and 
Mabtha joins Lady Alice, as Lobd and Lady Eton approach, 
followed hy Vebiton with a couple of folding seats,) 

Lobd Eton. 

Well, Alice, have you been enjoying the scenic and natural 
beauties of the Emerald Isle P 

Lady Alice. 
Amazingly ! 

Lobd Eton. 

We can scarcely select a more charming spot than this for a brief 
rest. {They all seat themselves, while Mabtha an^^YEBNON stand 
behind.) We must make the most of the time, for in a couple of 
hours from this we shall be on our way to England. {Sound of the 
harp is heard,) Hark ! we've music at hand ! {An Irish melody 
is sung hy Echo without. When finished, the Curtain falls.) 

END OF ACT IV. 

NoT£. — Six months are supposed to elapse between this and the next Act. 
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ACT V. 

ScBiTB 1. — Same as Scene 1, Act II. Lady Eton and Ladt 
Alice discovered seated at fable in centre, — the former 
engaged on fancy toork, the latter reading a book, 

Ladt Eton. 

I am surprised they don't select some other day than Easter 
Monday, and some oUier place than Brighton for the Volunteer 
Beview. 

Last Alice. 

Being a Bank and general holiday, Easter Monday is no douht 
a convenient time, and Brighton is, of course, easy of access, 
especially for London volunteers. 

Ladt Eton. 

And you might have added, for London sightseers also : for the 
croud on the last occasion was something dreadful. (JEnter Lobd 
Eton in undress uniform. He paces the room in an agitated 
manner). What's the matter dear P 

LoBD Eton. 

Matter ! Its most provoking that, afber the lapse of so much 
time, suspicion is the nearest approach to the discovery of your 
lost jewels : and it is still more provoking to know that those men 
from whom we hoped to ohtain assistance, are themselves the very 
persons suspected. Mr. Bull informs me that Mrs. Macfie, the 
landlady of the Thistle, in Scotland, has had no tidings of her son, 
Donald, since the day he left for England, on his pretended mission 
to a detective. 

Ladt Eton. 

I thought it very remarkable that an entire stranger should take 
such deep interest in our case ; but I never suspected him to be a 
thief, did you, Alice ? 

Ladt Alice (still engaged reading). 
Never !. 

LoBD Eton. 

The second person Mr. Bull believes to have had a hand in the 
afiPair was the Boots of the Shamrock in Ireland. 

Ladt Eton. 
I had no faith whatever in that man's blarney, had you, Alice? 
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Lady Alice. 

Not nrnch. 

LoED Eton. 

The third persou suspected, is Charles, the late waiter here, 
who — as it now appears — left Mr. Bull's service on the very day of 
our departure for Scotland. 

Lady Eton. 

And, of course, on the very day of the robhery ? That person, 
you may be sure, was the instigator of the entire business, while 
the other two were his accomplices. What's yav/r opinion, Alice ? 

Lady Alice. 
The same as yours, dear. 

LoBD Eton {going). 

Come, come ! I have ordered the carriage for one o'clock, and 
if you intend going to the Review, it is quite time, you were 
getting ready. {Th$ ladies rise from their seats.) 

Lady Eton. 

I have not much inclination for sight-seeing at ^present, have 
you, Alice ? 

Lady Alice. 

Not much. {They follow Lobd Eton out.) 

JEnter Me. and Mes. Bull. 

Me. Bull. 

There is quite as much difference in human beings, as there is 
in any other kind of animals, Mrs. Bull. It is not always con- 
venient, and sometimes it is not expedient to tell a woman every- 
thing at once. 

Mes. Bull. 

A woman that's at the same time a wife, Mr. Bull, has a right 
to know everything that's known to her husband. 

Me. Bull. 

Not when she makes it known to everybody else. You will be 
made acquainted with all the mysteries concerning a mysterious 
intrigue before the close of the day. 

Mes. Bull. 

After having — as you suppose — ^been kept in the dark for more 
than six months. But I happen to know a little more about the 
case than you imagine. {Aside). 1*11 think so ! Yes, Mr. Bull : 
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although you and Lieutenant Merry have been so very sly and fox- 
like in the business, there is at least one person in possession of the 
secret who would not think of allowing the curiosity of a friend to 
remain on tip-toe for so long a period. {Aside.) This may 
induce him to enlighten me on the subject. 

Mb. Bull (aside). 

Martha could never have been foolish enough to 1 don't believe 

it ! Of course, Mrs. Bull, if you are already acquainted with every- 
thing connected with the affair, I can have nothing either to con- 
ceal or disclose. (JEnter waiter.) 

Waiter. 

Lieutenant Merry has just sent down to say he would be glad 
to speak with Mrs. Bull in his private sitting-room. (Se goes 
out.) 

Mbs. BiTLL (going). 

Now then, I suppose, a woman will succeed in obtaining a 
woman's rights — ^but not from her husband, Mr. Bull. (She goes 
out.) 

Mb. Bull. 

This will afford me an opportunity of announcing to a dis- 
tinguished visitor the mode by which another^s rights may be 
restored. 

JEnter Lobd and Lady Etok, the former in fulUdress uniform^ the 

latter in out-door costume. 

Lobd Eton. 
Is our carriage at the door^ landlord ? 

Mb. Bull. 

The carriage was ordered at one o'clock, my lord. As it wants 
a quarter to the time, I am anxious to inform your lordship that 
there is every pospect of Lady Eton's jewels being restored. 

Lobd Eton (in surprise). 
Is it possible, Mr. Bull P 

Lady Eton (excitedly,) 
My jewels restored ! Did you say restored, landlord ? 

Lobd Eton (to Lady Eton). 

Patience for a moment. (To Mb. Bull.) You say there is a 
prospect of the jewels being restored ? 
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Mb. Bull. 

Before one o'clock, my lord. (Lady Eton throws herself on 
couchy covers her face with a handkerchief, and appears to weep for 
joy.) In the original offer of a reward for the recovery of the 
gems, your lordship, I believe, promised to ask no questions P 

LoBD Etok^. 

On condition of the jewels being returned in the same state as 
when they were so mysteriously withdrawn from the custody of 
Lady Eton's maid. This I could easily discover, as the case could 
not possibly be opened by fair means, without the application of a 
patent key now in my possession. {The jewel-case is brought in 
and placed on the table hy a waiter who at once leaves the room.) 

Mb. Bull. 

If I am correctly informed, that case contains the long lost 
jewels. By the application of the key, your lordship can decide 
the question. (Lord Eton opens the case and immediately takes 
it to Lady Eton on the couch.) 

Lady Eton. 

The Hose, Shamrock, and Thistle at the top, while they are all 
in the same condition as when they lefb my possession. 

Mb. Bull. 
Is her ladyship satisfied, my lord P 

LoBD Eton. 

Satisfied ! Satisfaction is a word not half big enough to express 
the extent of our united joy! (JRe approaches the landlord.) 
But pray tell me, Mr. Bull — . 

Mb. Bull. 

Pardon me, my lord, — my mission is ended. But that valued 
friend of mine, to whom your lordship is indebted for the restora- 
tion of the jewels, is here to answer for himself. (Lieut. Mebby 
enters as Mb. Bull goes out.) 

LoBD Eton. 

What ! — Lieutenant Merry ! — ^the winner of the Queen's Prize ! 
We are, indeed, your debtor ; but by what miraculous and potent 
agency did you recover from the delinquents — pray pardon me, my 
friend : none are liable to punishment, inasmuch as a positive 
promise was made that the return of the jewels in their original 
condition would involve no question concerning their mysterious 
disappearance. 

Lieut, Mebby. 

I am ready, my lord, to answer any question you may ask. 

H 
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LoBD Etoit. 

But after rnj own offer to rob justice of her due, I dare not ask 
jou to expose the offenders. 

Lieut. Mebbt. 

Then I deem it my duty to name the guilty, in order to clear 
the innocent. Your lordship must know that the chief delinquent 
was aided in his design by three very nearly related accomplices — the 
late Waiter at the Rose, the Manager at the Thistle, and the Boots 
at the Shamrock. 

LoBD Etow. 

But your friend, Mr. Bull, informs me that soon after Lady 
Eton lost her jewels, the three individuals you name all suddenly 
decamped. 

Lieut. Mebby. 

They retired from their late situations, my lord. But they 
are still united and all within call and ready for their reward. 

LoBD Eton. 

Very well, Lieutenant Merry. {To Lady Eton.) It is clearly 
our duty to be guided entirely by the friend and brother officer to 
whom we are indebted for the restoration of tlie lost jewels ! 

Lady Eton {itill looking at the jewels). 

Most certainly, dear ! 

LoBD Eton. 

And if I understand you correctly, my friend, you would have 
the amount of the reward equally divided between the Englishman, 
the Scotchman, and the Irishman P 

Lieut. Mebby. 

Not a farthing to either, my lord. As you have no desire to 
punish the guilty, tlie whole of the promised reward to offenders 
should go to the innocent, who have already been punished for the 
acts of others. The money and, what is of still greater value, — 
the restoration of character — ^your lordship must now consider due 
to those old and faithful servants who have recently been dis- 
charged from Lord and Lady Eton's service. {Enter Vebnon and 
Maetha.) 

LoBD Eton. 

The pleasure caused by this announcement is second only to that 
created by the recovery of the gems. 

Lady Eton {placing the case on the table). 

I am delighted beyond measure ! {She takes Mabtha hg the 
hand.) ;)^ firiil be aknost as rich as your mistress ! 
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LoBD Eton. 
Yes : with my late valet as her partner — eh, Martha ? 

Mabtha. 
I hope so, my lord. 

LoBD Eton {to Lieut., Mebby). 

But will not our friend here accept some little token of our 
regard for the part he has played in the affair P 

Lieut. Meebt. 

As a priceless social ornament, he would gladly accept that 
family jewel now at hand ! {Enter Lady Alice, smiling,) 

LoBD Eton. 
Alice ! Are you willing to personify the desired object ? 

Lady Alice. 
With your assent, I am. 

LoBD Eton. 
I will no longer withhold that assent. 

Lieut. Mebby {taking the hand o/JjA^dy Alice). 

Then in the words of a song that was first heard in England, — 
{Se turns to the audience.) — I will ask the hearers to ratify the 
assurance that — 

The Rose, with the Shamrock and Thistle shall be 
Cemented by love, as the glorious Three, 
Who^e arm of defence is the victor of fear. 
Like a patriot born in our brave Volunteer ! 

{As the Curtain descends, a bugle is heard sounding the military 

" miMier-calV*) 



END OF ACT V. 
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PREFACE. 



This play was suggested by the opposite of its title. Between 
thirty and forty years ago a small number of City merchants 
(now deceased) were exchequered to a very large amount^ for 
having systematically defrauded the Government, by bribing 
Custom House Officers to pass certain foreign goods dutyfree. 
To avoid the penal consequences of their acts, they were 
compelled, for a while, to seek refuge on the Continent. 
About the same time a mania for speculation in Railway 
Scrip was soon succeeded by a panic that caused the ruin 
of those who supplemented their speculative tastes by frau- 
dulent transactions. 

Apart from these events, on which the present drama 
is founded, the characters and all relating thereto, originated 

entirely in the mind of the 

AUTHOR. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



I 

Sir Walter Wily, an extensive Merchant. ^ 

Sir Simon Seal, M.P., a Railway Magnate. 

Lord St. Clair, a Sporting Nobleman. 

Captain Stagq, friend of Lord St. Clair. I 

Tavley, a Betting Man. 

Robin Mental, an Amateur Poet, and Clerk to Sir Walter 

Wily- in love with the Merchant's Daughter. 
Stephen Steadfast, a Country Chemist. • 

Pierre, a Professional Actor. f 

Mr. Warren, a Tradesman of Blackborough. 
Spurs, Head Hostler to Sir Walter Wily. 

Maria, Daughter of Sir Walter Wily. 

Florence, Daughter of Sir Simon Seal, secretly betrothed | 

to Stephen Steadfast. 
Brush, a Confidential Domestic, in the Service of Sir 

Walter Wily. ^ 

Custom House GFJjictRS, Sheriff's Officers, Attendants, 
&c. 
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ACT I. 



Scene 1. — Sir Walter Wilt's counting-hotise — Mental seated 
at desk on which are numerous day-hooks, ledger Sy Sfc, 

Mental. 

Such is commerce ! 
A pile of large volumes, full of figures, 
To furnish a little balance-sheet of facts. 

(^He comes forward looking at sheet,) 
But of facts like these how sweet the import 
To men whose hands their golden treasures hug. 
Like smiling mother with a darling child. 
Here comes Sir' Walter. (JSe returns to his desk.) 

Enter SiE Walter Wilt (speaking as he enters). 

Sir Walter. 

In a well-regulated establishment, everything, as a matter of 
course, must be in proper order. Stock-taking over, the result of 
our year's trading is the next important point for consideration ; 
and as I shall leave for the French markets to-morrow, a balance- 
sheet must be prepared by to-night. 

Mental. 

The required document is already complete, Sir Walter. Here 
it is. 

Sir Walter {taking the sheet). 

Much sooner than was expected. My head clerk is worthy of 
the very high position he holds. 

Mental {aside). 
At a very low salary. 

Sir Walter. 

This sheet represents our net profits as £47,000 — only £5,000 
more than those of last year. I expected the increase to have been 
greater. 

Mental. 

Greater y Sir Walter ? . Was such your expectation during a 
season of commercial depression ? 

Sir Walter. 

Ah ! We must allow a little discount on that score. We shall 
then be a long way in advance of our neighbours, eh, Mental P 
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Mental (leaves his desk and comes forward) . 

Our yast trade, while other houses haye been doing little, has 
been something to astonish all around. 

Sib Walter (anxiously). 

No doubt of that, Mental — ^no doubt of that. But astonish- 
ment I suppose, has been the extent of their surprise ? Thej haye 
had no reason to suspect any — (Se pauses) — any unfair — . 

Mental. 

Unfair dealing, Sir Walter ? Would any sane man suspect a 
first-class house of what no first-class house could be guilty? 
Impossible. 

Of merchant-princes— England's boasted glory— 
The world would neyer credit such a story. 

Sib Walteb. 

Neyer ! You are quite right, Mental : your judgment in such 
matters always commends itself to reason. Your salary will be 
advanced twenty pounds a year from the first of January next. 

Mental. 

From the first of January nextf Sir Walter P — and this is the 
first of February. 

Sib Walteb. 

Well ; we will date the advance from the first day of the present 
year, and that, no doubt, will suit you better ? 

Mental. 
Much better, Sir Walter. 

Sib Walteb. 

Come. Bring the stock-book and ledger to my private ofiice 
for inspection. (Mental places books under his arm.) But there 
are other books, I find, to which you have lately devoted some 
attention P 

Mental. 

Commercial books, Sir Walter ? 

Sib Walteb. 

Oh, dear, no : works not half so profitable. I observe, by the 
newspapers, that you last night lectured on **The Beauties of the 
Poets." 

Mental. 

A pleasing pastime, after the close of my official duties. There 
can be no objection to that, I presume ? 
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Sib Walter. 

No decided objection, Mental. But it seems to me that poetry 
and commerce do not go well together. You^ of course, think 
otherwise ? 

Mental. 

Yes, Sir Walter : I would have them go hand-in-hand. Is your 
bookkcieper's interest in the extension of your trade in any way 
lessened by a desire for the expansion of his mind p 

Sib Waltbb. 
Perhaps not. 

Mental. 

No. Useful knowledge is not followed by a neglect of duty. 

What though your humble clerk would fondly dwell 
On themes the great and gifted love so well ; 
May not a lonely robin softly sing, 
Of honoured saints no longer on the wing ? 

{They go out together^ 



Scene 2. — A room in Sib Walteb WiijY^b private house — Bbush 
discovered spreading cloth on small table — Dv/rimg her 
observations^ she slowly lays out a repast, m the form of 
fowl, wine, i^c,,for two persons. 

Bbitbh. 

I say again, as I have often said before, the world is full of 
riddles. First of all, there's master : he's a great riddle ; he's 
riddle ntmber one. But I should like to know what business a 
great merchant can have to transact with two Custom House 
Officers, that they e^ould be invited here to supper on every quarter 
day P That's riddle numher two. Then there's Miss Maria and 
Robin Mental 1 I am the only outsider who knows anything about 
that affair. But I only know that it's another riddle. They're in 
love with each other, yet nobody would believe 'em to be lovers. 
Why? Why, because the usual signs are wanting. They keep 
their heads at a respectful distance, as there is no chance of their 
coming together. Of course there isn't, if that's the way they 
intend to keep 'em. Yet Miss Maria calls their love angelic ; so I 
suppose there must be male as well as female angels, and that Miss 
Maria and Robin Mental are like those at a Quaker's meeting, 
where the ladies and gentlemen sit on opposite sides. (A knock at 
the door is heard,) Strange custom ! But here are the Custom 
House Officers. {She opens door and the Officers enter,) Master 
said he expected you, gentlemen, and he left word that you were to 
make yourselves quite at home till his return. 
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FiEST Opficeb. 
We always contrive to do that in Sir Walter's house. 

BBrsH (ande), 
I know it. 

Second Officeb. 

Especially with an inducement like that before us. {They tit 
and partake of repast,) 

Bbush ingoing). 
If there should be anything else you require—. 

FiBST Officeb. 
We will ring for you, my dear. 

Bbush (aside). 
My dear ! {She goes out.) 

Second Officeb. 

What amount of cash will the old boy hand us over to-night, 
think you P 

FiBST Officeb. 

Not more than fifby or a hundred pounds a piece, although during 
the last quarter we have passed goods on which the duty would 
have been, at least, four or five thousand. 

Second Officeb. 
Are we doing ourselves justice to confine our favours to one man ? 

FiBST Officeb. 

I have ofben asked myself the same question, without being able 
to answer it. But a secret, confined to one or two persons, is more 
likely to be kept than when extended to half a dozen ; and if this 
smuggling business came to the ears of the Government — ^what 
then ? Instead of capon and claret, we should have the treadmill 
and water-gruel. 

£nter Sib Walteb {speaking as he enters). 

People have been talking so long and so despairingly of the de- 
pression in trade, that a repetition of the complaint would appear 
unnecessary. Yet it is difiicult to avoid any general topic of con- 
versation, whether relating to commerce, to the weather, or to some 
excitiDg event of the day. {Se takes from his pocket a bundle of 
bank notes.) I think there is a prospect of trade reviving during 
the next quarter — mean while, I beg your acceptance of one hundred 
pounds. {Se hands notes to First Officer.) Ten bank notes for 
ten pounds each will just make the amount. 
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FiBST Officee {putting notes in his pocket). 
For which I am much obliged, Sir Walter. 

Sib Walteb. 
That, of course, will be fifty pounds a piece. 

FiBST OrriCEB {in surprise), 
A hundred pounds hetween us, Sir Walter. 

Sib Walteb. 
Exactly ! — and next quarter I hope to double the amount. 

FiBST Officeb (withdrawing notes). 

There ! — take your quarter's salary. (Se hands Second Officer 
his share.) 

Sib Walteb. 

On the last occasion, gentlemen, you expressed a partiality for 
old port, and when you have finished your repast — . 

FiBST Officeb (hastily pours out last two glasses of claret). 
We have quite done, Sir Walter. 

Sib Walteb (going). 

If you will come with me to the* drawing-room, you shall taste 
some port of a very rare vintage, and should you think well of the 
sample, I shall be happy to forward a couple of dozen to each of 
you. 

Fibst Officeb. 

We shall no doubt think well of it. Sir Walter. 

Second Officeb (aside to First Officer). 

Will your cellar hold so much as two dozen of rare old port ? 
(They follow Sib Walteb out.) 



ScEiTE 3. — A little garden at EoBiir Mental's cottage in a suburb 
of London — The owner, in garden costume, discovered at 
work. 

Mental (comes forward with spade in hand). 

Five miles, at least, removed from city smoke. 

With bills, accounts, and ledgers laid aside, 

I love, 'mid floral beds and flowering shrubs. 

To pass, in solitude, the twilight hour. 

Weighed by the thraldom of a slavish mind, j^c 

How light the untaxed labour of the hands ! ' 
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Men boast of liberty, yet fail to see. 

That empty is the natare of the sound : 

Why? 

With feudal slaves throughout the world set free, 

Would slavery itself become extinct ? 

No. Among reputed freemen of the day, 

There ever will exist a self-bound tribe, 

Whose bondage death alone can terminate : 

These are the slaves of gold. Money is their god : 

Deprived of this, their world is but a blank ; 

The charms of nature have no charm for them. 

Till life hath won her visionary prize. 

Their object gained, — then comes the bitter end : 

Their idol — cruel as idols ever are — 

Will, like a marble statue, stand unmoved, 

While each devoted worshipper, in turn, 

Is borne by seeming mourners to the grave. 

{M9 di8eav0r9 Mabia approacking.) 
Ah ! Cruel though earthly idols may appear. 
Our heavenly images would seem severe. 

{Enter Mabia.) 
By fortune's fitful and mysterious course, 
What brings our loved one here at such an hour P 

Mabia. 

At 9ueh an hour P 
Bold mariners on life's uncertain sea 
Know not the hour when danger may arise. 

Mental. 

Danger , Maria P 
Already I have sworn that love like ours, — 
Towering 'bove all but the creative power, — 
Hath nought to fear but Him who gave it birth. 

Mabia. 

That oath, repeated. Heaven will ratify. 

Fear terrifies the body — not the soul. 

Our love — immortal, undefiled, and holy — 

Is but a tenant of mortality ; 

And you and I have this forbidden spirit 

Welcomed to the inmost yearnings of the heart. 

Shall pleasure murmur at the penalty P 

To shelter or embrace the enemy 

Of human avarice or godless pride, 

Hath ever been, and will for ever be, 

A crime unpardoned by a selfish world. 
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'Tis by that world our life is now suspected : 
Though never seen to walk or talk together, 
Sir Walter doth, on mere surmise, declare, 
That Eobin and Maria are in love. 

Meit^tal (smiling). 
And what hath led him to this apt conclusion P 

Mabia. 

His daughter's prompt refusal to receive 
A giddy lordling as her honoui'ed guest. 

Meivtal (in snrprise). 

As her honoured guest, Maria P 

Mabia. 

Aye, sir ! 
Or the parent might, with less disguise, have said, 
" lu Lord St. Clair you have a fitting suitor 
"For your hand, my daughter." (Sib Walteb Wilt 
18 "here discovered, as he suddenly enters at hack of garden — Mental 
and Mabia exchange expressions of great sttrprise as Curtain 
descends,) 



END OF ACT I. 
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ACT 11. 



ScEiirE 1. — "Frimt of Sir Walter Wilt's stalle — Spttrs discovered 
cleaning harness that hangs on the outside. 

Spfes. 

Some people is born one thing ; some people is born another 
thing. I was born a bossier. If all was born gentlemen, why, 
in course, there'd be no hosslers ; an' if all was born hosslers, why, 
in course, there'd be no gentlemen. But wuss an' that — if all was 
born males, in course, there'd be no females, and what a hawkard 
thing that'd be. (JHe sings,) 

Oh dear, oh dear, an' oh dear me, 
If Spurs should ever live to be — 

{He hears a voice without.) 
Who's that ? 

Enter Bbush (singing). 

Oh dear, oh dear, an' oh dear me, 
If Spurs should ever live to be — 
Go on Spurs. What's next ? 

Spues. 
Next? 

Brush. 

Yes : next to " If Spurs should ever live to be," — 

Spurs. 
A hen-pecked mate, with chickens three. 

Brush. 
Well? 

Spurs. 

Not exactuallv : for that — 

Would be bad for you and wuss for me. 

Brush. 

Ah ! love has turned out a bad affair with Miss Maria's lover ; 
for he has lost both his sweetheart and his situation. Master has 
sent Eobin Mental about his business. 

Spurs. 
What a brute ! 
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Bbush. 
Brute ! — ^which do you mean ? 

Spues. 

I don't mean — ^I mean that animal in the stable there. But 
I'm werry sorry poor Robin's sent away, as we shall get no more 
o' them nice pieces of his at our Penny Readings. Our chairman 
says as how Robin Mental must a' been born a poet ; and Eobin 
one day said as Spurs would a' been born a poet, if he hadn't been 
born a bossier. Then I 'spose Miss Maria will hear no more 'bout 
Robin Mental P 

Bbush. 

I suppose she'll hear all about him in his letters. 

Spues. 
But that bru — master, I mean, is sartin to 9top 'em. 

Beush. 

Stop my letters ? Haven't you heard of carrier-letters, as well 
as of carrier-pigeons ? I had one yesterday ; the cover was directed 
by Robin's sister to me, but the inside was directed by Robin to 
Bomehody else. 

Spues (Icmghing), 

By Jingo! that's a move worth knowing, in case Spurs gets 
notice to clear out. 

Beush. 

Talk of giving notice — I intend to give the housekeeper notice 
that I shall leave here this day month. 

Spues {dropping the harness hruahfrom his hand). 
Brush ! — ^ye'r not in hernest ? {He takes her hand,) 

Beush. 

Are you in earnest. Spurs P 

Spues {after giving her a kiss) , 
Ye've now a sterling proof as I'm in hernest, my gal. 

Beush. 
For more than two years you've been all talk, Spurs. 

Spubs. 
And if ye'll only wait 'bout three years longer — . 

Bbush (on hearing hell ring). 

There's the servants' dinner bell, I hope I haven't spoilt your 
appetite ? 

I 
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Spues. 
In course ye'U sit next to Spurs ? 

BsrsH {£oing). 
The housekeeper only allows married ones to sit side by side. 

Sfubb {following). 
Then ye'U sit apposite — eh, Brush ? 

Bbtjsh. 

Sit opposite for three years ? I'm off, my man I {She goes out, 
followed by Spubs.) 



Scene 2. — A room in Sib Walteb Wilt's house^ containing 

piano, harp, guitar, Jjfc. 

Enter Mabia, carrying in her hand apiece of music. 

Mabia. 

The mind must be in some waj occupied. 

{She walks to and fro in seeming excitement.) 
But how — how occupied ? Musicians say, — 
•* Proficiency by frequent practice gained, 
" By frequent practice is alone maintained." 

{She sits at piano, strikes a few notes, and then rises.) 
All things seem out of tune — I cannot play ! 

JEnter Flobxnge. 

Flobence. 

Your tuneless friend may envy you, Maria : 
With music ever ready at your hand, 
To cheer the spirits in a lonely hour. 
Your moments must, indeed, be happy ones ! 

Mabia {with suppressed emotion). 
Very ! — very happy ones, dear Florence ! 

Flobence. 

But had you in the past 
E'er listened to the dulcet strains of one 
Whose voice discoursed sweet music to the soul, — 

Mabia. 
Go on ! 

Flobei^ce. 

Had you, like Florence, ever been in love,— 
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Mabia {yoith a loud hut artificial lauffh). 

Ha! 

Had I, like Florence, ever been in love, 
I might have felt compassion for another. 
But do I not feel ? By all that's cruel — yes ! 
Thy father is the counterpart of one 
Who terrifies a daughter's mind by fear — fear 
That haunts her spirit in the hour of slumber. 
Baised from obscurity to wealth and power, 
The rich man would his former neighbours shun, — 
Of whom thy loved one is by far the noblest. 
Why should Sir Simon guard thy every step ? 
Do nothing rash, dear Florence, and patience. 
When by virtue backed, shall reap her just reward. 

JEnter Servant, 

Seevant. 

I must needs inform you. Miss Florence, that Sir Simon has 
been seeking you for more than two hours. 

Flobence. 

I've not one hour been absent from my home ; 

But tell my father I'll at once return. {Servant goes out.) 

Farewell, Maria ; and if e'er, like Florence, 

You should be in love, — 

Mabia. 

Then,— 
This heart shall seek of her that sympathy 
'Twould now with deep solicitude extend. 

(Flobence goes out.) 

Enter Bbttsh with a letter. 

Bbttsh. 

Another paper pigeon-carrier — ^intended for the mistress, but 
directed to the maid ; so the owner shall take it from its pigeon- 
hole. {She gives letter to Mabia who withdraws the inclosure and 
returns the envelope to Bbttsh. 

Bbttsh (aside). 

The kernel gone, — I'm treated to the shell ; but empty heads 
mus'n't expect much. 

Mabia (kissing the paper after she has silently read the contents), 

'Tis the only return I can make. 

(She again in silence reads the paper.) 
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Bbush (aside). 

She never treated the writer in that way, tbongh I know he 
treated himself to one before they parted. 

Mabia. 
Three pretty verses ! (^She again hisses the paper!) 

Bbvsh. 

Verses ! I'm so fond of pretty verses ; do read them to me, 
Miss Maria. 

Mabia.. 

I will ! 
'Tis evident these lines were first suggested 
By the flower I plucked from Eobin's garden, 
And in my bosom placed before we parted. 
Alas ! where is that sweet memento now ? 
Let Robin tell : — {She slowly and impressively reads.) 

To Maria's Violet. 

Lovely, fragrant little flower — 

Plucked from thy native bed of clay — 

A maiden*s bosom lacks the power 
To save thy beauty from decay. 

More cruel still than with this flower, 
She'd steal poor Robin's heart away ; 

And there her bosom hath the power 
To save ! — or doom it to decay. 

I'll bear my fate, — and in it know. 

Life's but the floweret of a day, 
That in its sweetest hour doth show, 

Tbe next may lead us to decay. 

Bbush. 

Ah ! if my Spurs could turn out such poetry as that, I'd oblige 
him by waiting three years for the wedding day ; and if he didn't 
marry me then, I'd tell him to go on writing verses. But here 
comes Sir Walter. {She hurries outy while Mabia places the letter 
within the hosom of her dress and seats herself at the piano.) 

Enter Sib Walteb. 

Sib Walteb. 

I am glad to find that Maria, whom all our friends pronounce a 
good musician, is not likely to lose her reputation for want of 
practice. 
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Mabia. 
I fear my love for music's on the wane. 

SiE Walteb. 

Although 
We've not of late seen much society, 
I'll henceforth favour your desire, Maria. 

Mabia. {closes piano and comes forward). 

My desire ? 

Sib Waxteb. 

Yes, Maria : 
I well remember that three years ago 
You deemed society the charm of life. 

Mabia. 

Three years have shocked the world with greater change 
Than any fashioned by an artless maid, 
Although the giddy pleasures of the past 
Have been in e«ly womanhood abjured. 

Sib Walteb. 

I'm pleased to hear of this, my child ; 
And now that a discarded office-clerk 
Will ne'er again presume to cross thy path. 
Some titled, though unknown and distant object, 
May presently seem worthy of thy love. 

Mabia. 

Some distant object worthy of my love ? 
Make your meaning less obscure, and I'll reply. 

Sib Walteb. 

Have you never heard 
Of distant objects worthy of esteem ? 

Mabia {mihdrawing letter and "kissing it aside). 

By all that's pure and noble — ^yes, my father ! 
The sun, and moon, and stars — the ruling planets 
Of the day and night — and more majestic still, — 
The great Creator of them all — are they not objects 
Of our wonder, love, and veneration ? 

Sib Walteb. 

'Twas not of heavenly, but of earthly powers 
I spoke, Maria. Among the number. 
There's a young and noble suitor for thy hand. 
Who'd fain believe he doth not plead his cause 
In vain. 
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Mabia {with %%gn9 of ruing indignation). 

Plead his cause ? — ^how — where — to whom ? 
I've seen no suitor,--<-heard no suitor plead ! 

Sib Walteb. 
Thj father hath hoth seen and heard him plead. 

Mabia (after a pause). 

Oh, oh ! I see it all ! 
The whole affair is one of merchandise— 
A case between the merchant and a dealer : 
The merchant hath a bale of goods to sell, — 
Lord So-and-so that bale of goods would buy. 
The value placed on the commodity — 
What is it ? — fifty thousand pounds, or more ? 
To pay the bill, the lordly purchaser 
Would offer rank. With this, the family bale, 
Marked " Maria in a diamond," now 
May henceforth bear the title of " My Lady ! " 
And thus — like cattle at a country fair — 
The world would deal with human flesh and blood ! 
Oh ! that Heaven had fashioned me with wings ! 
I'd then to some secluded region fly, 
To seek relief in tears, by shame repressed. 

Sib Walteb. 

These youthful 
Flights of fancy ai'e foreign to our purpose. 
Are you not my lawful child, Maria P 

Mabia. 

Yes ! 

By virtue of the life that gave me birth, 
I'll dare be sworn I am thy lawful child. 

Sib Walteb. 

You should, therefore, 
Due obedience render to your father. 

Maeia (Jhrcibly). 

I'll obey my father as becomes a child. 
But never serve him as befits a slave ! 

^nter man-servant, 

Sebvant. 
Dinner's on the table, Sir Walter, {Servant goes out.) 
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Sib Walter {going). 
Come ! Dinner hath been announced, Maria. 

Mabia. 

Maria, on a distant object, 
Hath already dined, Sir Walter. 

( TTiey go out in opposite directions. y 



ScBiTB 3. — Platform of a country station on a railway. 
Enter Lobd St. Claib and Taplet. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

I find that the train for Newmarket is not due for a quarter of 
an hour. This accounts for the absence of my friend, Stagg. 

Taplet {faking letting hoohfrom his pocket). 

I intend to come down by the following train. But I'm quite 
prepared to book your lordship on the Two Thousand. I can bet 
three to one on the field, bar one. 

Lobd St. Claib. 
I am myself barred from any bet on the race. 

Taplet. 
Will you bet on any race of the day, my lord ? 

Lobd St. Claib. 

Not even to the tune of a pony. I believe there is a small 
balance due to you now ? 

Taplet. 

Merely a couple of hundred, which can stand over till next 
settling day. {He rdwms hooh to Ms breast pocket,) 

Lobd St. Claib. 

How comes it, Tapley, that you and your brother bookmakers 
are usually safe, whilst those on our side are so often the very 
reverse ? 

Taplet. 

You and your friends, my lord, support your opinions ; we have 
no opinions to support. You examine the character and consider 
the stamina of the horses ; we merely consider the stamina of our 
clients. See! In the distance there's your friend, the Captain, 
driving his tandem. He'll be here in two minutes. Can you 
name anything for the Derby, my lord ? 



wf 
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LoBD St. Claib. 
What's the odds against Lucifer P 

Taplet (withdrawing his hook). 
A thousand to ten. 

LoBD St. Claib. 
Make the figure eight, and 1*11 take your offer to eight hundred. 

Taplet (making an entry in his hook). 

Fifty thousand to eight hundred ! You shall have it, my lord. 
(Aside.) A little slice of eight hundred to the good ! (He goes 
out.) 

Enter Capt. Staoq. 

Capt. Stagg. 

Lots of time ! The train's not due for five minutes, and it is 
generally more than that after its time. How did you come out of 
the last Newmarket meeting — all right, St. Clair P 

LoBB St. Claib. 

All wrong, my friend. Over the left to the tune of seven 
thousand. 

Capt. Stagg. 

Oh ! If that's all, your mother will give you a lifb, as she did 
last year. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

I'm not sure of that, and I have no wish to he again dropped on 
hy a sheriff's officer. But if Lucifer should win the Derhy, I shall 
he aU right. Failing this I must try my hand at matrimony. 

Capt. Stagg (with a laugh). 

Matrimony ! 

LoBD St. Claib. 

I know a couple of old money-hoarders, each of whom is 
worth, at least, a million, and each of whom is hlessed with a fair 
daughter. 

Capt. Stagg. 

Indeed ! If we lived in the happy region of Utah, your lord- 
ship, I suppose, would have no ohjection to marry hoth P 

LoBD St. Claib. 
Not the least ohjection. 

Capt. Stagg. 
But would the damsels be equally willing P 
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Loan St. Claie. 
At present I am not personally acquainted with either. 

Cam. Staqb (^with. a laugV). 
Tet you would not object to marry both ? 

LoBQ St. Claib. 
I have made it all right with the father of one of the young 
ladies. 

Capt. Staqo. 
But you are not going to marry ^si father ? If you attempt to 
woo the girls in that fashion, your lordship may realize the old 
adage, and, between two stoob, fall to the ground, {WhUtle of an 
approaching train it heard.) Here comes our train ; so we must 
be off! 

Unter Shbeiff's Opficeb. 
Offiobb {placing hit hand on Loed St. Claib's shoulder). 
My lord, you're wanted ! (Se akowt a warrant Jbr hit arreil — 
Curtain falls.) 



END OF ACT II. 
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ACT m. 

Scene 1. — Small room in Sis Simon Seal's mansion, 
JSnter Sib Simon and Mb. Wabben. 

Sib Simon. 

Beallj, Mr. Warren, I am greatly perplexed, altbough in your 
case, I will not say annoyed, by constant appeals of this kind. 
One of the chief troubles of great and influential men is the fre- 
quent solicitation of favours on the part of little men. This is the 
third application of the kind I have received during the week from 
residents of my native town ; and when I tell you I am over- 
whelmed by similar appeals from some of the highest persons in the 
land, you may readily imagine what I have to contend with. 
Because I happen to be chairman of half a dozen railways, my 
subjects — from the town-crier up to the lord of the manor regard 
me as a monarch capable of midcing the fortune of each and all 
of 'em. 

Mb. Wabben. 

I have no doubt, Sir Simon, that the patronage at your disposal 
is the cause of much anxiety ; but as one of your late neighbours, 
and as a brother tradesman daring your early years — . 

Sib Simon. 

We are concerned with the present, not with the past, Mr. 
Warren. As a member of Parliament my duties are many and 
various, though I confess that an agreeable one among the number 
is that discharged during the dinner hour. 

Mb. Wabben. 

I expected that my application to you. Sir Simon, would have 
been supported by your young friend Stephen Steadfast. 

Sib Simon. 
Ify friend, did you say ? 

Mb. Wabben. 
Is he not engaged to your daughter. Sir Simon ? 

Sib Simon. 

My daughter is not engaged to him, sir. You say he supported 
your present application to me ? 
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Mb. Waebek. 

Not so, Sir Simon. He said he could not recommend another 
for a favour he should be sorry to solicit for himself. 

Sib SiMOir. 

Of coarse not. Beggarly pride is too independent for that. 
Well, sir ; I'll put your name down for a hundred shares at par in 
the United Trunk Line, and as they will be at ten premium within 
a month, you may consider that the member for your borough has 
put a thousand pounds into your pocket. 

Mb. Wabbeit. 

For which I return you a thousand thanks, Sir Simon. Here 
comes Miss Florence. \ELe goes out.) 

Enter Flobencb. 

Flobencb. 

Was not that Mr. Warren, bur townsman, whose shop was next 
to ours ? 

Sib SiMOir. 

Shop ! Talk no more of shop, Florence. But Mr. Warren did 
call: — has had his turn served, and is again on his way home. If 
that late suitor of yours, Stephen Steadfast, had less of the essence 
of independence in his constitution, he might have been supplied 
with material for putting a new front in his little chemist's shop. 
But his inflexible notions of honesty will never lead either to fame 
or fortune. 

Flobbnce. 

Would fame or fortune, without honesty, be likely to insure 
happiness, my father ? 

Sib Simon. 

Happiness ! Nonsense, child ! Happiness is a fancy that we 
never realise. There is always something wanted to perfect the 
picture. But I'll take you as far on the way as my exalted position 
will permit ; and should you some day marry the heir to an earl- 
dom, and subsequently, as a wealthy countess, be enabled — like 
your father — to bestow favours on those around — that will be the 
nearest approach to happiness you can expect on earth. 

Flobencb. 
That would be a long way from what my mind has pictured. 

Enter man-servant, 

Sebvant. 
Your brougham is at the door, Sir Simon. (Servant goes out.) 
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Sib Simon. 

Come ! You have accepted an invitation to Sir Walter Wilj's 
garden party. I'll drive you there, and drive there for you a few 
hours hence ; but having to serve on a Committee of the House of 
Commons, I shall be unable to partake of the good things my 
friend, Sir Wily, is sure to provide for his guests. 

{They go out together.) 



Scene 2. — Corridor leading to garden at Sib Waltbb Wilt's 
country house — On Mabia passing towards garden, her 
progress is arrested hg Bbush who hastily follows with a 
letter. 

Bbush. 

Another paper pigeon-carrier. Miss Maria ! (She delivers letter.) 
With many happy returns of the day, no doubt ! 

Mabia (withdrawing a picture-cardfrom envelope). 

Yes: 
Such a wish surrounds this little picture, — 
But that's all ! 

Bbush. 
There's more to follow, — or I'm no prophet. 

Mabia. 

More to follow P 

Bbush. 

A good deal more ! Judge for yourself when I tell you that the 
other day Master eng^ed a party of gentlemen, who called them- 
selves the " Garden Minstrels." He told them he was going to 
have a large garden party on your birthday, and that he should be 
glad if they would sing something suited to the occasion. They 
promised to do so. Now, haven't I put you on the scent ? 

Mabia (with a smile) . 

Put me on the scent P Only on that 
You put upon this little handkerchief. 

Bbush. 

Bless the dear lady ! — Glisten, then. In the leader of the " Garden 
Minstrels," I recognized a friend of one who sent you that letter — 
so that the poetry will no doubt follow the picture. (Band of 
music heard in the distance.) 
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Mabia {going) > 

So, 80 ! My friends are beginning to arrive, 
And their honoured one should not be absent. 

{Tliey go out.) 



ScENB 3. — Garden at Sib Walteb Wilt's hotise — Statues, seats, 
sm all tables f Sfc.^in various parts — Company arriving, during 
the playing cj (an unseen) band — After awhile, waiters hand 
round refreshments, in the form of ices, wine, biscuits, fruit, 
ifc., to those of the guests who are seated. During an 
interval between the playing of the band, Lobd St. Claib 
enters, and Sib Walteb Wily introduces him to his 
daughter, 

Lobd St. Claib. 

The honour of making your acquaintance is the realization of a 
pleasure I have long anticipated. (M.liblijl makes a formal bow and 
resumes her seat,) 

(The band again strikes up, and Lobd St. Claib walks round, 
and Sib Walteb introduces his lordship to some of the guests 
— On the cessation of music, the village church bells are heard 
ringing in the distance, and several young ladies, from eight 
to twelve years of age, enter and present Mabia with floral 
and other birthday offerings,) 

The Garden Minstrels now enter with their music and stands, 

and sing the following composition : — 

Lady, now by friends surrounded, 

Listen to our humble lay : 
A local song on virtue founded. 

To greet thee on thy natal day ! 
While little hands around thee cling, 
And some their floral presents bring 

From pretty gardens far away ; 
While warbling birds above thee sing. 
The village bells their tribute ring, 

To greet thee on thy natal day ! 
To greet thee ! to greet thee ! 

To greet thee on thy natal day ! 

Lady, in each succeeding year. 
When this and others pass away. 

May friends, augmented, still appear 
To greet thee on thy natal day ! 

While little hands around thee cling. 

And some their floral presents bring 
From pretty gardens far away ; 
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While warbling birds above thee sing. 
The village bells again shall ring, 

To greet thee on thy natal day ! 
To greet thee ! to greet thee ! 

To greet thee on thy natal day ! 

LoBB St. Claib {bo chief minstrel). 

Pray, sir, who is the author of the pretty serenade we have just 
heard P 

Chief M^stbel. 
It is from the pen of an anonymous contributor, my lord. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

Ah ! England has always been a great country for anonymous 
contributions. {The minstrels retire and his lordship, on approach- 
ing M.AS.LLf (ippears anxious to obtain a seat hy her side, hut the 
places are occupied ht/ the young ladies who entered with houquetSySfo,) 

Mabta. (Jto yotmg ladies). 

The clouds appear to be gathering ; I hope we are not going to 
have a storm. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

Your friends have just been gratified by a composition of a very 
pleasing character. 

Mabia. 
I am glad to hear it has given satisfaction, my lord. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

Yes : and it is evident that the lady, in whose honour it was 
composed, can boast of absent as well as present admirers. {In- 
creasing darkness is now accompanied by distant sounds of thunder, 
and the company prepare for their departure,) We are going to 
have a thunder-storm. 

Mabia {to you/ng ladies). 

Such would appear to be the case, and we had better prepai'e for 
our departure. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

Allow me the honour of being your escort, madam. (Mabia 
reluctantly permits him to take her hand. Music strikes up, and 
during the departure of company, the scene changes.) 
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ScEXE 4. — A room in Sib Waltek Wilt's TiouBe — Small table, 

with hooksy Sfc. 

Enter Maeia and Flobeitce. 

Flobenoe. 

Yes! 

The change from joyful sounds to silent gloom, 
Was sudden and complete, Maria. 

Mabia. 

And thus that little storm of hail and rain^ 
Our garden-party quickly did disperse, 
While all the pretty flowers that bloomed around, 
Lay prostrate with the dust. 

Flobence {with a sigh). 

Ah! 
The elements proved sadly unpropitious. 

Mabia. 

Were they not suggestive of those storms in life, 
By which the dearly-cherished hopes of years 
Are scattered or destroyed within an hour ? 

Flobeitoe. 

In this your truthful sketch. 
Is it the case of Florence you would picture ? 

Mabia {with a smile). 

Why not ? 
Our Florence is in love ! — ^but where are now, 
Her dearly cherished hopes ? 

Flobencb. 

Let forest-birds of freedom sing ; 

But Maria's buoyant and unfettered heart 

May not, through life, escape captivity. 

Mabia {with a loud laugh). 
Perhaps not, dear Florence. 

Flobencb. 

The marked attention of a certain guest, 
Was duly noted by your captive-friend : 
Pray, what's the name of that brave gentleman ? 
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Mabia. 

Nohlemafiy my dear ! — 
His name, I have been told, is Lord St. Clair. 

Flobekce {in surprise). 

Lord St. Clair ? 
Is there more than one Lord St. Clair, Maria ? 

Mabia. 
For aught J know, there may be many. 

Flobewce. 
Is he the son and heir of Earl Durand ? 

Mabia. 
The same, I believe. 

Flobenob. 

*Tis, surely, 
Not the nobleman who on my father called. 
Concerning what he termed a holy mission ? 

Mabia. 
A holy mission to your father P 

Flobence. 
As suitor for the daughter's hand. 

Enter Sebvant. 

Sebvawt. 
Sir Simon, in his carriage, waits you at the door. Miss Florence. 
{Exit Servant.) 

Flobence {going). 

I cannot solve the garden mystery ; 

But of noble suitors named St. Clair, Fm sure 

There must be more than one. {She goes out.) 

Mabia {etfler a pause). 

No! 
The world hath only one ! — one Lord St. Clair, — 
A heartless gambler of the racing tribe, — 
Prompted by evil thoughts to speculate, — 
Not on the priceless worth of virgin love, 
But on the value of a woman's dowry. 
No ! By side a human demon fashioned thus, 
Another in the world could not exist ! 
Beyond the tenets taught by Holy Writ, 
We might as well suppose another globe — 
Another Heaven — or, another hell ! 

{She sits and takes up a hook.) 
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Enter \jyssi St. Cla.ib. 

LoBD St. Claib. 

Stormy without — within we've all things fair I 

My audience with Sir Walter ended, 

I'U venture to address his gentle daughter. 

Mabia (aside). 
At present — gentle as a whirlwind ! 

LoBD St. Glaib. 
Tou are fond of reading, I presume ? 

Mabia. 
A fair presumption. 

LoBD St. Claib (aside). 

Bather cold reception for a suitor ! 

Fray, what's the subject of the work in hand ? 

Mabia. 
The character of a man, my lord. 

LoBD St. Claib (with a laugh). 

I trust, 
The reader may profit by the study. 

Mabia. 
Such is the object I've in view, my lord. 

LoBD St. Claib.' 

For my own part, madam, 
The study of the other sex, methinks. 
My hope of useful knowledge would advance. 

Mabia. 

ITsefuly indeed, my lord, — 
If through that early knowledge you discern 
The hopeless nature of your present aim. 

LoBB St. Claib (aside). 

What doth she mean P 
If I have failed to comprehend you, madam — . 

Mabia. 

If so, my lord,— 
'Tis well that you should know the character, ^ * 1 
That worldly men would falsely estimate. 
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LoBD St. Claib [ande\. 

To know that spirit in its pristine splendour, 
Is the summit of mj soul's desire ; 
And tutored hy thy peerless love, dear madam, 
The dullest pupil would not fail to learn. 
(Mabia, while loohmg at her hooky hetraye a difficulty to restrain 

her anger,) 
Is silence the reward of my confession ? 
Pray cast aside thy timid reservation, 
While on this prostrate knee I swear — . 

(^Re falls on one knee, and is about to take her hand, when she 
instantly springs from her seat and, with a contemptuous 
air, withdraws a few paces before breaking silence,) 

Mabia. 

Monster of iniquity ! 

LoBD St. Claib {rising). 
Madam ! 

Mabia. 

Approach, or touch this body at thy peril ! 

LoBD St. Claib. 
What means this sudden ebullition P 

Mabia. 
'Tis enough to say, I know thee ! 

LoBD St. Claib. 
Know me P 

Mauta, 

Once more — I know thee ! 
Didst thou but know thyself as thou art known, 
Conscience would seek some other mask than love. 
To hide thy doings from the light of day. 

LoBD St. Claib. 
To hide my doings from the light of day ? 

Mabia {with increased force). 

Yes!— 
Launched upon a stream of vice so deep — 
The current of thy life's so black with guilt, 
Bepentance is thy only hope of rescue ! 
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If thou'dst regain the station of a man, 
Go ! seek another and a higher Power ! — 
2Jhen — ^bend the knee and sue for meroy there, — 
Till Heaven hath purified a godless course, 
And raised thee from the depths of thy dishonour 1 

JEnter Snt Waitbb Wilt and Sheriff^a Officer from opposite 

tides. 

Shebiff's Offioeb {placing his hand on Lobd St. Glaib*s 

shoulder). 

My lord, you're wanted ! {Se shows warrant for his arrest — 

Curtain falls.) 



END OF ACT IIL 
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ACT IV. 

SciOfE 1. — Same as Scese 1, Act II. — Spubb discovered cleaning 

harness. 

Enter Tim in shirt sleeves^ carrying hamess-leather, 

Tnc {commencing work). 
I wished, uncle, I know'd all about bosses, like you. 

Spubs. 

Te wants to go abead too fast, Tim. Did ye niver bear as ye 
must begin at tbe bottom o' tbe latter afore ye can get to the 
top ? 

Tim. 

I s'poses tbat, uncle, wben tbere arn't no sborter way ; but I 
know'd a boy wben a ladder was boarded up at bottom, as got 
on tbe top out o' tbe attic winder, and tben be picked a bunch o' 
grapes. 

Spitbs. 

Tbat boy am*t worth knowing, Tim. 

Tim. 

Why arn't he, uncle P 

Spubs. 

Why ? — 'cause he's a young prig : and that, in course, is a little 
hanimal as larned folks calls a prigocious genus. 

Tim. 

But arter that be went out o' the winder again, and then be 
tumbled down and broke his leg. 

Spubs. 

Exactually ! — priggery is sartin to be punished i' the end, and 
that's a warning for you, Tim. Why ? {Me sings.) 

Ye'r master and I, 

May suddenly die, 
And leave the place all out o' gear : 

So, mind what I say. 

When I tells ye the way. 
To thrive while ye'r master is here I 

(Se hears Bbush sing without.) 

Did ye have ye'r half-holiday thifit week, Tim ? 
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Tim. 
To-morrow's the day for ilhot^ uncle. 

Sptjbs. 
But; ye may take it in adwance. 

Tnc {taking up hU jacket and cap). 
Oh ! That's jolly ! (JELe hastily runs out.) 

Enter Bbush {singing). 

So, mind what I say, 
When I tells ye the way, 
To thrive while ye'r master is here. 

Spites. 
Well, old gal ! 

Bbush. 

Ah ! You may well say old: for I'm not likely to be as young 
as if I'd left here two years ago. 

Spubs. 
I don't exactually see tlutt : for ye must a' grow'd older where- 
sumiver ye was. 

Bbush. 
But I might have bettered my condition when I was young. 

Spubs. 

And ye might a' worst it. Hasn't the master promised us a 
snug little cottage? But where is Sir Walter all this time? 
An' what made'n go abroad at all — can ye tell ine that^ Brush ? 

Bbush. 

I can. But haven't I before told you that if he hadn't gone out 
of the way, he'd have been sent to work with the Custom House 
Of&cers ; and haven't they been bound for seven years, to learn the 
way to pick oakum ? 

Spubs. 

Oh^ oh ! I didn' for a moment s'pose you'was spinning a true 
yam. Brush. I believes it noWf old gal ; an' I'm more conwinced 
than iver that priggery niver yet made a poor man rich, nor a rich 
man any the richer. 

Bbush (with emphasis). 

Never !— or Sir Walter wouldn't be confined to a foreign land, 
while his friend Sir Simon Seal is in prison for debt. But as Miss 
Maria is coming home to-day, master, I'm told, may soon be 
expected to follow. 
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Spubs. 
Ib he coming home on a ticket-of-leave P 

BsrsH {wiih a laugh) . 

Yes : with leave to pay the Government half his fortune, for 
having made the other haLf, toithout leave. 

Spubs. 
Then I s'pose its all np with our cottage, Brash P 

Bbtjsh. 

It will soon have to be put up, if that's what you mean, — or Sir 
Walter will be called to account on another charge. 

Spxtbb {after hastily putting on his coat and hat}. 

YeVe niver seen the spot as master fixed on for our little snug- 
gery ? (He offers his arm.) 

Bbush (taking his arm). 
Then we may be happy yet P 

Spubs. 
Exactually ! (They go out arm-in-arm.) 



Scene 2. — Mabia's boudoir in Sib Walteb Wilt's house. 
JEnter Mabia, carrying in her hand an open letter. 

Mabia. 

'Mid endless figures fashioned in a dream, 

A merchant's clerk, the hero of a play. 

Would ne'er have crossed my heated brain. 'Tis said. 

The stage should be a mirror of the time, — 

Where vice and virtue, in transparent form, 

Can shadow forth a moral for mankind. 

But is it there — toiling for daily bread — 

This heart's devoted idol would reflect, 

A faithful picture of our selfish age ? 

Like beggar driven from a rich man's door. 

The proud possessor of a noble mind, — 

In absence of his foe, — can ne'er return. 

To seek his loved one on forbidden ground ; 

But e'en while he'd rehearse some mimic part. 
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Eeality may shed a raj of hope, 

To cheer the actor on his sunless path ! 

{She puis on bonnet and shawl.) 
I'll storm the student's humble dwelling-place, 
And bid him sketch a character ^om life ! 

(She goes out.) 



ScEiTE 3. — ^BoBiN MEcm^L's lodgings — A hoy sitting in centre as 
prompter, with an open hook — Mental, dressed in the 
character o/* Jaffieb, reciting. 

Jaffieb. 

" I've now not fifty ducats in the world, 

'' Yet still I am in love and pleased with ruin. 

"Oh, Belvidera ! oh ! she is my wife, — 

" And we will bear our wayward fate together, 

" But ne'er know comfort more." 

Pbompteb (in a loud voice). 
Enter Pierre! (Pi ebbe ^n^er*). 

JirXEBBE* 

" My friend, good-morrow ! 
" How fares the honest partner of my heart ? 
" What, melancholy ! not a word to spare ? " 

Jaffieb. 

'• I'm thinking, Pierre, how that damn'd starving quality 
" Called honesty, got footing in the world." 

Piebbe. 

" Why, powerful villany first set it up, 

'' For its own ease and safety. Honest men 

** Are the soft, easy cushions on which knaves 

" Repose and fatten. Were all mankind villains, 

" They'd starve each other ; lawyers would want practice, 

" Cut-throats, reward ; each man would kill his brother 

" Himself; none would be paid or hang'd for murder. 

" Honesty ! 'Twas a cheat invented first 

" To bind the hands of bold, deserving rogues, 

" That fools and cowards might sit safe in power, 

'* And lord it, uncontroU'd, above their betters." 

Jaffieb. 
" Then honesty is but a notion ? " 
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FlEBBE. 

'* NothiDg else ; 
^ Like wit, much talk'd of, not to be defined : 
*^ He that pretends to most, too, has least share in't. 
•* 'Tis a ragged virtue. Honesty ! — ^no more on't." 

Jaffleb. 
'' Sore, thou art honest P *' 

PlEBBE. 

^ So, indeed, men think me ; 

'* But they are mistaken, Jaffier : I am a rogue 

" As well as they : 

" A fine, gay, bold-faced villain, as thou seest me. 

" *Tis true, I pay my debts when they're contracted ; 

'* I steal from no man ; would not cut a throat 

*' To gain admission to a great man's purse ; 

«« • • • • j»^ not betray my friend, 

*' To get his place or fortune ; I scorn to flatter 

*' A blown-up fool above me, or crush the wretch beneath me ; 

'* Tet, Jaffier, for all this^ I am a villain." 

Jaffieb. 
« A villain ! " 

PlEBBE. 

" Yes, a most notorious villain ; 

" To see the sufferings of my fellow-creatures, 

'' And own myself a man ; to see our senators 

*' Cheat the deluded people with a show 

** Of liberty, which yet they ne'er must taste of — 

• • • • • • 

'* All that bear this are villains, and I one, 
*' Not to rouse up at the great call of nature, 
" And check the growth of these domestio spoilers, 
'* That make us slaves, and tell us 'tis our charter." 

Jaffieb. 

" I think no safety can be here for virtue, 

" And grieve, my friend, as much as thou, to live 

" In such a wretched state as this of Venice, 

•* Where all agree to spoil the public good, 

"And villains fatten with the brave man's labours." 

» 

" We've neither safety, unity, nor peace — ." 

{JB^e is interrupted hy a loud knocking at the door,) 
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Mental {to the lay-prompter). 

Our studies must not be thus disturbed. (JHe proceeds.) 
" Now, thank heaven ! '* 

» 

PlEBBE. 

" Thank heaven ! for what P " 

jArriEB. 
" That I'm not worth a ducat." 

PlEBBE. 

" Curse thy dull stars, and the worse fate of Venice, 

'* Where brothers, friends, and fathers all are false : 

" Where there's no truth, no trust ; where innocence 

" Stoops under vile oppression, and vice lords it. 

" Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how at last 

" Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 

" That's doom'd to banishment, came weeping forth, 

" Whilst two young virgins, on whose arm she lean'd, 

" Kindly look'd up, and at her grief grew sad, 

" As if they catch'd the sorrows that fell from her ; 

" E'en the lewd rabble that were gather'd round 

" To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her ; 

" Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 

" I could have hugged the greasy rogues — they pleased me." 

Jaffieb. 

" I thank thee for this story, from my soul ; 
" Since now I know the worst that can befall me. 
" Ah, Pierre ! I have a heart that could have borne 
" The roughest wrong my fortune could have done me ; 
" But when I think what Belvidera feels, 
" The bitterness her tender spirits taste of, 
" I own myself a coward. Bear my weakness ; 
" If throwing thus my arms about thy neck, {Emhrace.) 
" I play the boy and blubber in thy bosom." 
{Louder JcnocJcvng them hefore is heard, and Jafpieb hastily turns 

to prompter.) 
We must not be by man disturbed. 

Boy (rises and looks through aperture in door), 
'Tis not a man, — it is a woman that would enter. 

Jaffieb {aside). 

'Tis surely not (lie pauses) — impossible ! 

(^He looks significantly at Piebbe.) 
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PiKBBE {milxng), 

I understand, — and may be found, when wanted, 
In the inner chamber. 
{B.e goe9 out. Boy opens opposite door and retires^ on Mabia 

entering.) 

MSITTAX. 

Spirit of love divine 1 {Thev embrace,) 
Doth nature thus, with cruel kindness, come 
To mock and make the player's faithful heart 
Each counterfeit repel ? Shall Belvidera's 
Frenzied passion, or pathetic strains. 
Inspire the actor's soul with love like this ! 

{He hisses her.) 
Ttsj, when did you regain your English home ? 

Mabia. 

Two hours ago, 
I reached the dwelling that was once my home. 

Mental. 
Only two hours ago P — and here already ! 

Mabia. 
A year hath passed away since last we met. 

Mental. 

Then from our cup of time another drop 

Is buried in the ocean of oblivion. 

Thus, drop by drop, till life hath shed her last. 

Succeeding years will stealthily absorb ; 

And when you and I — like elders of the past — 

Are sleeping in the fathomless abyss, 

A passing thought may prompt some friend to say, — 

Time's unabated currents still roll on, — 

Departed souls in memory survive, — 

But where are they ? 

Mabia. 

Spurned by the worldly chiefs of wealth and power. 
Shall native merit ever live and die, 
Dishonoured or disowned ? 

Mental. 

'Twill be again as it hath ever been, — 
That humble workers, scouted or despised. 
The world will some day claim as benefactors : 
Behold, in realised designs on earth, 
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The mighty works conceived for other's good ! 
These are the liying monuments of men 
Who braved the proud revilings of the great, 
Or in some region, silent and obscure, — 
Smiling on poverty, pursued their aim, 
To serve and elevate the human race. 
But mark the scroll posterity incribes 
To unrequited patriots of the past : 
Without a friend, they lived and toiled for fame, 
Without a home, they died without a name ; 
But now a hundred years or more are gone, 
Men wonder that they lived and died unknown. 

Mabia {in a cheerful cmd^ dignified tone of encowragemeni). 

Wherefore these dark forebodings ? 
Away with grim and melancholy fears. 
Nor let the measure of a Jaffier's gloom 
Disturb thy mind by terrors of the future ! 
Come ! The player shall sustain a nobler part : 
I'd have thee act the good Samaritan, 
And trust to Providence for thy reward ! 

Mektal. 

I prize that love would cheer the soul with hope, 
Though hope itself would seem a sweet delusion ; 
Yet name some part the player may assume. 
To prove the potency of woman's faith : 
What is the nature of thy wish, Maria ? 

Mabia. 

Listen, and infer : 
Deprived, by Justice, of ill-gotten gain. 
My father is a richer — in that he's 
A wiser — man. Of wealth he yet may boast ; 
But, living near, there is a fallen friend. 
Who 'th been of every earthly honour stripped : 
He hath an only child. To serve the parent 
From a hidden source, would be to aid the suit 
Of his distressed and loving daughter. 
I have the means for action at command. 
But lack the power for putting them in motion. 
Say, — are you ready to promote our cause ? 

Mental {giving her his hand). 

The hand is but a servant of the heart. 

And she who owns the one should rule the other. 

{Theg go out together.) 
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SoEsi: 4. — The Chemkt shop of Stephen Steadfast at BlacJc- 
horough — OUus folding-door in front — Stephen and his 
AsBiSTAirr discovered engaged in their occupation. 

Stephen. 

Our morning work is now complete, and I expect friend Warren 
here immediately, in order to close another work weVe had so long 
in hand. Here he comes. {Enter Ms. Wabben.) 

Mb. Wabben. 

Well, Steadfast ; affairs are drawing to a close, and I find that 
the total amount subscrihed will be just enough to purchase our 
late member an annuity of four hundred a year. 

Stephen. 

But suppose the judgment-creditor by whom he was arrested on 
the day of nomination, should decline to lessen or forego his claim ? 

Mb. Wabben. 
If so, that claim will make a fearful breach in our subscriptions. 

Stephen. 

And as the captive must not be allowed to perish in a prison, 
the question is, — what's to be done P 

Mb. Wabben. 

That question. Steadfast, is more easily asked than answered ; 
but we'll defer its consideration till to-morrow. {He goes out.) 

Enter MentAlL in the disguise of an elderly and feeble old gentleman. 

Mental. 

Warm — very warm ! 
But now that I have found a chemist's shop, 
A cooling draught will prove refreshing. 

Assistant. 
A saline draughty sir, would you like P 

Mental. 

Even so, young man : 
'Tis a beverage may do an old man good. 

Stephen Steadfast {placing a chair), 
Ttbj, sir, be seated till the draught is ready. 
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Mental {seating himself). 

Tell me, apothecary, if you can, 

Of the residence of one William Warren, 

Here in Blackborough P 

Stephen. 

Mr. Warren lives in the adjoining street ; and barely five 
minutes have elapsed since he was here. 

Mental. 

It is not Mr. Warren, but a lady 
Living with the family I wish to see — 
One Florence Seal. 

Stephen. 
Florence is a friend of mine. 

Mental {in assumed surprise), 

A friend oi yours ? {He partakes of draught^ That's 
Befreshing ! 

Stephen. 

Had she not been detained by the arrival of a female ac- 
quaintance from London, Florence would have paid her usual 
morning visit here. 

Mental. 

That's veiy strange — and yet how fortunate ! 
For 'tis in presence of some well-known friend, 
That I desire to see Miss Florence Seal. 

Stephen. 
Here comes the lady. {JSinter Flobenoe.) 

Mental {rising from his seat and raising his hat). 

Then I have now the honour to address 
The orphan daughter of Sir Simon Seal. 

{He offers her his seat,) 

Florence, 
Besume your seat, sir, I in treat you. 

Mental. 

As bearer of a mission from a friend, 
I'll seat me at your side when gou are seated. 
(2^a assistant f after placing a chair for the visitor, retires from the 

apartmentt when Mental and Flobenoe sit side hy side and 

Stephen remains behind,) 
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If past events are faithfully recorded, 
The story of your life, fair maid, runs thus : 
At fifteen years of age — ^how very young ! — 
Tour heart, — ^impatient of parental rule, — 
Like some colonial bantling in its teens — 
Did fearlessly proclaim its mdependence ! 
But let me venture, on my way, to hope 
'Twas not a sfcrolling-pL&yer won your love P 

Flobenoe [yoiih a laugh). 

No, no, old man ; 
Florence, in girlhood, valued self-respect : 
Though fond of plays, — of players o^the stage, 
She's but a poor opinion. 

Mental. 

So have I ! — a very poor opinion. 

But action by a hidden power propelled — 

Like little hands upon a dial's face-p* 

May aid the sisterly design of one 

Who hath, with love, reviewed thy steadfast course, 

And sent me hither to promote thy cause. 

{He rises and assumes a disposition to be silent on seeing Mabia, 

who now enters,) 

Flobekoe (rising). 

This, sir, is a lady. 
From whom I have no secret to withhold. 

Mental. 

Then let that lady witness 
The object of my present visit here ; 
And your acceptance of a thousand pounds 
From one by whom I've been commissioned, 
Will bring my mission to a close. 

Flobenge (in surprise), 

A thousand pounds ! 
The sum for which my father is in prison. 

(Aside to Stephen.) 
Pray, sir, on what condition is the offer 
Tendered ; or can the money be applied 
As the recipient may desire P 

Mental (confusedly). 

Applied as — as the— the — recipient 
May desire ? 
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Flobe^ce. 

Yes, sir : 
May the money kindly tendered be applied 
As the recipient could desire P 

Mektal {wWh hesitation). 

If intended for ^our use alone — . . 

(^Se easts a side glance at Mabia.) 

Mabia. 

No generous donor 
Would bridle a donation with a <surb. 

MeITTAX (to FLOBEIfOE). 

Your friend's opinion is a type of mine. 

Flobeitce (nervously). 
What shall I do, Maria ? 

Mabia {forcibly). 

Do? 

Obey the silent dictates of thy soul : — 
Gladly accept the stranger's proffered gold, — 
Forget the faults of a misg^ded parent, — 
Fly to the prisoner's dreary dwelHng-place — 
Believe thy heart, and set the prisoner £ree ! 

Flobeitce (to Mental). 

On that condition I'll accept the gifb, 

And bless, with gratitude, the unknown giver. 

Here is my trustee. (She introduces Stephen.) 

Mental (talcing a sealed packet from his pocket). 

And thus a younger and a better man 
Shall free the strolling-player of his trust. 

(He gives packet to Stephen — Curtain falls.) 



END OF ACT IV. 
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• ACT V. 

ScEKB 1. — A room in a dehtar*9 prison — Sib Simon Seal dis- 
covered seated at breakfast^ consisting of coffee and bread' 
and-butter. 

Sib Sncoir. 

A humble meal in a solitary abode ! Yet, thanks to a few kind 
friends, I have sufficient to eat and drink. But what a contrast to 
the sumptuous morning repast that was furnished in my late 
stately mansion— a mansion where nrinces were ready to bend the 
knee for favours from the host P Such are the changes of life ! Should 
I ever get into Parliament again, 1*11 bring in a bill to abolish 
imprisonment for debt. If a man can't pay his debts when out of 
prison, what chance has he of paying 'em in prison ? Its like 
binding a defaulter hand and foot, and then telling him to run and 
make up his defalcations. {Enter Mb. Wabben.) What ! My 
friend here from Blackborough at ten o'clock in the morning P 
You must have come to London, like our letters, — by mail train. 

Mb. Wabbin. 
It was by mail train I travelled. Sir Simon. 

Sib Simon (rises and comes forward). 
But why this unusual haste, my friend P 

Mb. Wabben. 

I came to announce the intended visit of your daughter, and to 
save her the inconvenience of travelling at night. 

Sib Simon. 

That's very considerate on your part, Mr. Warren ; but what's 
the object of such rocket-like dispatch P 

Mb. Wabben. 
To obtain Sir Simon Seal's discharge from prison. 

Sib Simon {with surprise). 
My discharge from prison P 

Mb. Wabben. 

The money for which is now in the hands of the governor, who 
will shortly be here with an order for your immediate release. 
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Sib Simon {voifh increctsed surprise). 

But how — ^wliere — ^in what way, or from whom did the money 
come? ' * 

Mb. Wabben. 

It was conveyed from an anonymous source as a present to your 
daughter, and your daughter at once made me the bearer of a gift 
that would insure her father's liberty. 

Sib Simon. 
Now, I thank Heaven that blessed me with a daughter ! 

Mb. Wabbeit. 

Her father, it seems, is not the only person who has discovered 
the value of such a prize. 

Sib Simow (Joyfully). 

True, my friend ; and that discovery has no doubt been made 
by a nobleman ! 

Mb. Wabben. 

By a nobleman, Sir Simon ? 

Sib Simon. 

Yes: 'tis evident that Florence has created a favourable im- 
pression on the mind of a young nobleman who called on me 
before my reverse of fortune. 

Mb. Wabben. 
Has he palled on you since your reverse of fortune. Sir Simon P 

Sib Simon. 

No ; but the purity of his love for the maid is now established 
by his princely gift to her at the moment of her father's embar- 
rasment. Lord St. Clair has proved himself worthy of my 
daughter's hand. Here comes the Governor of the prison. {Enter 

GOVBBNOB.) 

GOVEBNOE. 

Sir Simon Seal you are at liberty to leave the prison at any 
moment you please. (^Governor goes out.) 

Mb. Wabben {gives Sib Simon small hook). 

And that little book will furnish you with a list of subscribers 
to a fund that will enable you to enjoy an annuity of four hundred 
a year. 

Sib Simon {shaking the hand of Mb. Wabben). 

For this, I presume, I am indebted to my friend and townsman, 
Mr. Warren. 
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Mb. Waeebn. 

You are indebted to a brother townsman more than to Mr. 
Warren ; but as your daughter will this day be the guest of your 
friend, Sir Walter Wily—. 

Sib Simon. 
What ! — ^has Sir Walter returned from France ? 

Mb. Wabben. 
He returned yesterday. 

Sib Simok (on Ai« wa/y out). 

Warren, my friend, there is nothing so strange that may not 
be succeeded by something still more strange. {Thei/ go out 
together.) 
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ScxKE 2. — Drawing-room in Sib Walteb Wilt's house — Bbush 

discovered taking covers from Jumiture. 

Bbush. 

So our fancy chairs and state cushions may now appear in full 
dress ! Having — like their owner's sins — been kept under cover 
for two years, they may again receive companv, as if nothing had 
happened. Ah, Sir Walter ! — turning a coat mside out may put a 
new face on the old garment, but it won't alter the character of the 
cloth. What a wonderful thing money is to be sure ! {She sings,) 

Money, they say's the greatest curse 

Of woman and of man, 
While each, alike, with ready purse. 

Will pocket all they can. 

Will pocket all they can. 

Spttbs (singing without). 

While each, alike, with ready purse, 
Will pocket all they can. 
Will pocket all they can. 

{He appears at the open window of drawing-room.) 
There's nobody within there^ Brush, eh, my gal ? 

Bbush. 
Am I nobody ? 

Spues {entering at window). 

I mean nobody to anybody but your own Spurs. There, Brush, 
— take care of that. {He gives her hank note.) 



> 



^ 
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Bbush. 

A five-pound note ! 

Spues. 

That's for taking care 0' the hosses ; and Sir Walter said, when 
everything at home's in proper order, let Brush remind me of the 
cottage I promised you. 

Bbush. 

This will go towards the furniture. {She puts note in her bosom 
and immediately withdraws it and holds it to her nose.) It smells 
of tobacco. You don't smoke, Spurs ? 

Spubs. 

Only when I'm in a passion. {The rattle of furniture is heard 
without.) 

Bbush {re-placing note in her bosom). 

The visitors have finished their lunch, and will be here in two 
minutes, so you'd better be off ! 

Spubs {going). 
Exactually ! — and off I am ! {He goes out through window.) 

Bbush. 

Here they come : so it's time for me to be off! {She carries out 
furniture covers.) 

Enter Sib Walteb and Sib Simon. 

Sib Walteb {speaking as he enters). 

'Tis hardly possible for a man to pass through life without 
making a mistake of some sort or other. But mistakes, like other 
things, may differ in degree. There are little mistakes, as well as 
great mistakes. Some of mine have been rather formidable ones, 
while — . {JECe looks significantly at Sib Simon.) 

Sib Simon. 

While some of mine, you think, have been of a kindred character, 
eh, my friend ? 

Sib Walteb {with a smile). 

More especially the double mistake you have just made — in 
supposing Lord St. Clair to be in love with your daughter, and 
that — as a prisoner in the Queen's Bench — he should have found 
means to present the lady with a thousand pounds. 

Sib Simon {in* surprise). 
A prisoner in the Queen's Bench did you say ? 
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SlE WlXTEB. 

Such is the present position of the supposed suitor for your 
daughter's hand. 

Sib Simok. 

This — ^to me — ^is the discovery of a very seriotis mistake. And, 
pray, Sir Walter, can you tell me to whose kind exertions I am 
indebted for my present annuity of four hundred a year ? 

Sib Walteb. 
For that you are indebted to the hand of a stranger. 

Sib Simon. 

A stranger P 

Sib Walteb. 

Yes. An early acquaintance with your present benefactor failed 
to make you familiar with the character of the man. In prosperity 
you disowned that spirit which you may now be disposed to recog- 
nize. But in presence both of your fair liberator and her worthy 
suitor I have not a word more to say. (JElnter ¥loresc:r followed 
ly Stephek Stbadpast.) 

Sib Simon. 

Is it sop {B.e takes Ms daughter hg the hand.) Florence! 
pray forget — as I know you have already forgiven — the past 
mistake of your father. {Me leads his daughter to her lover.) 
Stephen ! What more can I offer you, as a reparation for my 
former error P 

Stephen (taking the hand o/*Flobekce). 

By this mode of discharging gour debt, Sir Simon, mg claim is 
fully satisfied. 

Sib Walteb. 

And Sir Simon now may learn, 
How, on the happy dawn of love and duty. 
Another parent in his house redeemed. 
The glaring errors of a heartless rule. 

Sib Simon. 
You speak in parables. Sir Walter. 

Sib Walteb. 

Behold, then, in his once-dishonoured clerk. 
The merchant's son-in-law elect ! 

Unter Mental and Mabia. 
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Mabia. {to MEKTA.L wifh a smile). 

Is this another of your pleasing dreams, 
Or in the circle of society, 
Is such a revolution possible ? 

MENTiX. 

Why not ? 
It is by revolutionary laws 
The mighty universe itself is governed : 
Does not the earth unceasingly revolve, — 
That nature, in her great and glorious works. 
May all things, in their proper time, convert 
To forms of beauty, purity, and worth ? 

Mabia. 
With silent nature it would thus appear. 

Mei^tal. 

Hath man no part in the transition P 
Our trials or misfortunes, as we call them, 
Like wintry blasts that strip majestic trees — 

^^ Of all their honours, but vitality — 

Should purge, and thus prepare each barren heart 

! To mould the present for a brighter future. 

1 . JSnter (with stealths/ step from behind) B^v&B. followed hy Spijbs. 

Bbitsh. 

As everything in the house appears, at last, to be comfortably 
settled, I hope Sir Walter won't forget my Spurs. 

Sib Walteb. 

The foundation of the promised cottage 
Shall be laid to-morrow. 



Meittal (leads Mabia to the front). 

Thus, in our active world, 
May players of every class perceive. 
That, — " Honesty is the best policy." 



(Ourtain falls.) 



END OF ACT V. 
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